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From the President . . 


November 5, 1958 


Tonight I am writing this brief letter 
to NANE members as I speed toward 
Chicago. “Old” and “new” Officers and 
Board members and Committee Chair- 
men, our Organizational Consultant and 
Advisory Committee from the Atlantic 
and the Pacific are also traveling to 
the midwest. Tomorrow we begin a 
four day series of meetings at our perm- 
anent headquarters for the first time. 
We intend to take a look at what NANE 
is doing to bring about good things for 
young children, to evaluate and to plan 
ahead. You will want to read summaries 
of our Board discussions and actions 
taken included in other sections of this 
Journal. 


Five years ago an NANE Board mem- 
ber wrote a letter to the President, 
Millie Almy. This is an excerpt: “NANE 
is an organization of infinite potential- 
ity for bringing about good things for 
young children—it has the purpose, it 
has the will, it has the heart, it has the 
imagination, it has the people—though 


not enough of them—BUT it does not 
have the tools”. This letter spark-plugg- 
ed a tremendous effort on the part of 
NANE. Slowly and painfully we are 
beginning to get the tools to carry on 
an increasingly more effective job. 
NANE members like to be pioneers, to 
be courageous, to speak out for all 
children and unite in behalf of young 
children with other groups having sim- 
ilar interests. 


It has been an exciting and reward- 
ing time in the history of NANE to have 
served as President. I am tremendously 
impressed at the vitality of our Affili- 
ated Groups and at the cooperative 
work of the Board, our Committees and 
our Headquarters Staff. 


The entire membership, I am sure, 
welcomes our new President, Edna 
Mohr, our new Vice President, Judith 
Cauman, our re-elected Secretary, Bar- 
bara Fischer and our three new Board 
members, June Aimen, Lola Emerson 
and Glenn Hawkes. 

THEO B. REEVE 


Greetings From Incoming President . . 


This is being written just before the 
first of the year when I will take office 
as your new president. It is with a feel- 
ing of great humility that I approath 
the task of serving NANE in this capac- 
ity for the next two years. 


The opportunity which I have had as 
a board member during the past year 
working with Theo Reeve, the other 
NANE officers, members of the govern- 
ing board and the headquarters staff 
has increased my appreciation of their 
hours of dedicated work and the result- 
ing growth of NANE. My admiration 
has also grown for the editor of the 
Journal and her staff, the distribution 
center staff and the various standing 
committee chairmen. I am grateful that 
I have been assured of the continued 


cooperation and guidance of all of them. 

In order that NANE may continue to 
initiate, encourage and support pro- 
grams that will provide good education 
for young children and promote their 
well being, we will need the active co- 
operation of all members and the affili- 
ated and “kindred” groups. 


The increase in both direct and affili- 
ate membership is truly thrilling! I am 
looking forward eagerly to the confer- 
ence in Los Angeles in June when I will 
be able in person to welcome old and 
new friends of NANE. 


EDNA MOHR 


Bureau of Family and Child 
Welfare 


Department of Public Welfare, 
Pennsylvania 








From the Editor . . 


Looking back a year you may recall 
that at the NANE Conference in Cincin- 
nati a special Board meeting was called 
to discuss how the Journal might best 
serve NANE members and all persons 
interested in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 


At this meeting the important decis- 
ion was made to move on into a printed 
publication and to change the format 
of the Journal. The wheels of progress 
may seem to turn slowly, but they do 
turn, and now with this issue the Jour- 
nal of the National Association for Nur- 
sery Education appears in its new dress. 


Theo Reeve and Glenn Hawkes and 
his committee deserve our appreciation 
for moving ahead on the necessary in- 
vestigation and contacts which have 
brought about the happy arrangements 
we now have for publication and mail- 
ing of the Journal. Many people have 
helped with ideas and encouragement, 
and the practical advice offered by Mor- 
ton Edwards has been useful in many 
ways. 


Printing and mailing of the Journal 
is now in the hands of the Carter Press 
of Ames, Iowa, and this issue will 
speak for itself of Mr. George Carter’s 
artistry with the printed word. 


In addition, it will be apparent to 
readers that we can congratulate our- 
selves on having grown up to the qual- 
ity of “lay-out” which has resulted from 
the assistance of Mrs. Bess Ferguson, 
professional journalist, who is now serv- 
ing as production manager. These steps 
are important accomplishments in this 
new stage of development for our na- 
tional publication. 


The Summer issue of the Journal 
reached me in Rome. It was like find- 
ing an old friend. I could see the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff working like 
beavers to put it together and get it 
distributed. 


Today is our last day in London, and 
though there are wonderful days of 
travel still ahead, we leave England 
with regret. Our days have been busy 
and fun. So much has happened during 
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the past three months that we will need 
the eight days aboard ship to absorb 
what we have seen, experienced and 
heard. 


Our minds are full of pictures and 
impressions — palaces, castles, dikes, 
canals, rivers, lakes, mountains, green 
country-side, historical landmarks, mu- 
seums, art galleries, trains, buses, tubes, 
flowers, food, and people. 


Driving our own car made it possible 
to stop in more out-of-the-way places. 
Because of this we had more opportun- 
ity to talk with “the people”. No sub- 
ject was left unturned, from discussion 
about the very young children who were 
often seen eating dinner at 9:00 or 10:00 
p.m., to America’s role in present day 
history. Of one thing I am sure—I may 
look the same on the outside but some 
dramatic changes have been made on 
the inside of this head. 


A familiar section of the Journal, 
“From the Teaeher’s Notebook”, is tem- 
porarily missing from this issue. Be- 
cause the editorial staff believes that 
this section can become one of the most 
important and helpful parts of the 
Journal, this omission is only a tempor- 
ary one while new plans for developing 
it further and finding ways to increase 
contributions are under way. 


Evelyn Beyer has been willing to as- 
sume the responsibility for soliciting 
and organizing material contributed 
from the notebooks of teachers, and she 
invites us to keep pencils sharpened and 
ready to record the incidents met by 
every teacher, picturing children and 
schools and teachers in action. 


Contributions may be longer descrip- 
tions of play situations, creative teach- 
er ideas, special activities, ways of 
solving problems, or shorter anecdotes 
which picture shining first experiences 
or discoveries which throw insight on 
children or teaching, or :...? 


Send material for this section to: 
Evelyn Beyer, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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HOW ESSENTIAL IS PLAY? 


KATHERINE H. READ and MIRIAM WIGGENHORN 


“Children do nothing but play in 
kindergarten,” a citizen argued as he 
spoke in opposition to public support of 
kindergartens at a community meeting. 


Statements like his show us that many 
people still fail to have much under- 
standing of the value of play or fail to 
see its relation to personality growth. 


Almost everyone, of course, recog- 
nizes that a child is unfortunate who 
doesn’t know how to play or who feels 
uncomfortable about playing. Most 
people do accept the healthy impulse 
behind play, the primitive necessity of 
play in order to grow. But even those of 
us who work with young children do 
not always act as though we truly valu- 
ed play. Our attitude shows in the way 
we may find ourselves interrupting 
“mere play” for the important schedul- 
ed activities of story telling, music or 
even a toileting period. It comes out in 
the way we often treat play as an in- 
cidental part of the program, something 
that occurs in transitional periods be- 
tween routines or scheduled activities. 


Play makes heavy demands on inge- 
nuity and effort. We need to ask our- 
selves whether provisions for play and 
time for play hold a sufficiently respect- 
ed place in our programs. Are we really 
valuing the individual quality of play, 
those unrehearsed, unexpected qualities 
which do not fit into the pattern of “Now 
we are all going to do this,” and the sus- 
tained attention given to play which is 
not to be diverted by a direction like 
“You’ve painted enough now”? How 
skillful are we in working with the 
child in making play yield its growth 
potential? Are we as skillful in handl- 
ing play situations as we are in handling 
routine activities? 


Hymes has described the “bumper to 
bumper” existence which the present 
generation of children must of necessity 
lead on many occasions. Play is essen- 
tial in this kind of world to keep the 
creative, imaginative spark alive in in- 
dividuals. Nursery school teachers espe- 
cially must have a clear understanding 
of the growth possibilities in play if 
they are to plan programs in which play 


can serve its purposes for childen. Let 
us take as an example the play of three 
children, John, Chip and Bobby. They 
play together, each at a different level, 
but each laying a foundation for living 
and working with others, each satisfy- 
ing himself in a different way. Chip’s 
absorbing interest at the moment is 
watching the construction of a new 
building and he and his father make 
daily trips there. Here are excerpts 
from a teacher’s record of play which 
takes place in the nursery school: 


9:30 Chip: “I think I’ll use this cart for 
my cement mixer.” 

9:31 Chip piled the blocks from the 
block pile into the cart. When 
the car was half full he climbed 
on top of the blocks and asked me 
to hand him his air hammer (a 
pole with a rope tied to it). 

9:35 He pulled the pole up by the rope 
and hit the blocks with the stick. 
“I’m breaking up the cement.” 

9:37 Bobby rode by on his tricycle and 
said, “What are you doing, Chip?” 
Chip replied, “I’m using an air 
hammer.” Bobby got off his tri- 
cycle and said, “I’m going to have 
an air hammer too.” He got a 
rope out of the storage room and 
tied it onto a pole. He climbed 
into the cart and said, “I'll build 
too.” Chip replied, “All right.” 

9:40 Bobby and Chip piled blocks on 
the cart until Chip said, “Let’s 
use a derrick.” Bobby replied, 
“Sure.” Chip requested a long 
rope so I got the longest one. 

9:43 Chip said to Bobby, “Tie the rope 
on the cement and Ill put it up.” 

9:45 Bobby tied the rope around the 
blocks as well as he could and 
Chip pulled up at least six blocks. 
Chip kept repeating, “The build- 
ing is going up fast.” 

9:50 John rode up on his truck and 
watched for a few seconds and 
then walked over and picked up 
Bobby’s air hammer. Bobby said, 
“Put that down; that’s my air 
hammer.” 


9:53 John threw it down and said, “I’m 














going to have lots of air ham- 
mers.” He took all the poles out 
of the box and loaded them in the 
wagon that was tied on behind his 
tricycle. He said, “See I’ve got 
more air hammers than you do 
Bobby.” 

9:55 He walked over, sat on the blocks 
and said, “Just Bobby, Chip and 
me will build.” Bobby said, “No, 
Chip and I are building.” John 
said, “Just you, Chip and me.” 
Chip said, “All right, you pull 
the derrick.” John said, “No one 
else, just you, Bobby, and me.” 

9:57 All three of the boys picked up 
the blocks and threw them into 
the cart. John said, “It makes 
lots of noise.” Chip said, “A der- 
rick always does.” 


9:60 They picked up the blocks and 
took them out of the cart and 
piled them on the block pile. Not 
much conversation took place, 
only a few instructions by Chip 
on where to put the blocks. 

10:05 All three of the boys climbed into 
the cart and Chip told them about 
the construction he had watched 
every day at the home economics 
building and he also told them 
the same things he had told me 
earlier in the morning about the 
derricks, concrete mixers, pullies, 
etc. 

10:08 Bobby said, “Let’s have a cement 
mixer.” Chip said, “We'll get out 
and this will be it.” 

10:10 John said, “We’d better put in 
some cement.” All three of the 
boys picked up blocks and threw 
them back in and around the 
cart. It was time for juice and I 
said, “It’s time for the workmen’s 
juice.” They went to have their 
juice and came back and threw 
more blocks into the cart. 

10:20 They took the blocks out and 
climbed into the cart and Bobby 
started singing “Sailing, Sailing, 
Over the bounding main.” Bobby 
said, “Let’s go sailing.” John said 
“We need a sail.” 

10:25 The boys tried to move the cart 
while still in it by moving and 
pushing each other. They started 
to bump into each other with 
more force. 
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10:30 Chip got out and walked over to 
me, took my hand and said, “I 
want to dig worms.” John got 
out of the cart and got on his 
bicycle and rode away. Bobby 
stayed in the cart and sang, “Sail- 
ing, sailing” very loudly. 

What do we learn about Chip from 
this record? First of all, we see that 
he likes to work and is already identi- 
fying strongly with workmen. His pur- 
poses in play are serious, business-like 
ones. He is also imaginative and re- 
sourceful. A rope on a pole becomes an 
air hammer and “I think I’ll use this 
cart for my cement mixer,” “I’m break- 
ing up the cement,” as he hits the blocks 
with a stick. A long rope tied on to a 
block is a derrick, but he comments 
realistically, “A derrick always makes 
noise.” He can hold the attention of 
the other children. 

He is also able to integrate the activi- 
ties of other children in his scheme of 
things, perhaps because of his confi- 
dence and sureness of purpose. He ac- 
cepts others without losing sight of his 
own purposes. Bobby’s announcement, 
“T’ll build too” brings an “All right” 
from Chip although Chip does not ap- 
pear to need a helper at this point. 
When Bobby attempts to keep Chip to 
himself and away from John by saying, 
“No, Chip and I are building,” Chip 
takes no part in the controversy but 
responds in a practical way, “All right, 
you pull the derrick,” thus turning the 
other boys’ attention to the business at 
hand rather than to any exclusive com- 
petitive aspects. Chip is able to hold 
the others in purposeful activity after 
this for half an hour. The other two are 
stimulated to imaginative activity them- 
selves, “Let’s go sailing” from Bobby 
and “We need a sail” from John. With- 
out Chip’s background of experience in 
watching construction they finally turn 
the play to sailing and indulge in more 
random activity, dropping back to the 
physical contact of bumping each other. 
It becomes too much for Chip to try 
longer to keep Bobby and John at the 
high level of play which he wants, but 
he does not drop back to their level nor 
does he take out his frustration on them. 
He simply leaves the play turning to an 
adult with the words, “I want to dig 
worms.” Chip is a philosopher as well 
as a diplomat! 
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The reactions of the other children 
are also revealing. Bobby’s social skills 
are somewhat greater than John’s. He 
makes his first contact with the ques- 
tion, “What are you doing, Chip?” while 
John simply picks up an article Bobby 
has been using, a less successful ap- 
proach. 

Bobby makes suggestions which are 
in line with Chip’s plan as “Let’s have 
a cement mixer,” but he finally turns 
the play by singing, “Sailing, sailing 
over the bounding main.” He stays with 
this play which is on a simpler level. 

John is more defensive than Bobby 
and more possessive. “I’m going to have 
lots of air hammers,” and “See, I’ve got 
more air hammers than you do, Bobby.” 
He tries to make a place for himself 
with Bobby and Chip by giving the im- 
pression of excluding others. “Just 
Bobby and Chip and me will build.” 
But in the constructive atmosphere 
which Chip creates, he is able to be a 
member of the group, even to make 
suggestions, “We’d better put in some 
cement,” and “We need a sail.” He does 
not initiate independent activity. 

In this simple record we see children 
getting practice in living together 
through their play. We see a fairly in- 
tricate social situation which, however, 
required only simple materials—a wag- 
on, blocks, a rope, sticks and time, time 
for the play to be completed without 
interference. When the adult stepped in, 
she did so with respect for the children’s 
play, “It’s time for the workmen’s 
juice.” A whole hour passes in this play 
and the children themselves bring it to 
an end. This kind of play makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the difficult pro- 
cess of learning to live and work with 
others and to feel respect for oneself. 
Good social relations are built on a 
foundation of play like this. 

Play has other values for children 
too. It can help them as they struggle 
with the problem of being dependent 
and little in a world of powerful adults. 
In play they can create situations in 
which they can be in control, be the 
powerful ones. In this way they reduce 
the threat which “littleness” inevitably 
offers. They often show us through their 
play what it feels like to be little. 

Patsy is playing with her dolls and 
she says, “Honey, Ill give you a little 
drink of milk before you go to bed.” In 





reply she puts these words into -the 
doll’s mouth, “I don’t want to go to 
bed” and promptly answers, “You’re 
going to bed and when I tell you, you 
can get up.” With the doll in bed she 
turns to the toy telephone and begins 
a conversation. She brings the doll over 
and talks for her and then returns her 
to bed. As she covers the doll up, she 
says, “Why didn’t you talk to Susie?” 
(Being expected to talk when the words 
aren’t there must be a common exper- 
ience for children!) Patsy now dials 
again on the phone and continues, “She 
wanted to go outside but she didn’t get 
to because it was too late.” She hangs 
up and busies herself at the stove. Soon 
she changes the hands on the toy clock 
and says, “Honey, it’s time to get up. 
You don’t have to take another nap. 
Fold your covers when you get up. 
Don’t be afraid. It’s time for you to 
do it now.” (The control of the adult is 
there. You have to go to bed; you have 
to get up, you can’t go out when you 
want!): She places the doll in a chair 
at the table and says, “I want you to 
sit right there. Now eat, eat, eat.” 

Patsy’s play reflects like a mirror the 
way some aspects of her world feel to 
her, what it means to have to go to bed, 
have to get up, to be expected to talk 
on the telephone and to eat, eat, eat, 
when someone tells you to! 

These are all things which are al- 
most inevitable aspects of any child’s 
world. They have to be faced and 
handled in some way. In play they can 
be changed. The child experiences what 
it feels like to be in the controlling posi- 
tion. He or she identifies with the grown 
up role. Just as adults find that they 
can often increase their understanding 
through identification with other peo- 
ple’s point of view in “roleplaying,” so 
children may find their own role less 
limiting when they are able to reverse 
positions. Play lightens the present bur- 
dens and restrictions of being little and 
brings the grownup roles closer. Play 
becomes a basis for understanding, as 
well as a safety valve. 

Play often serves to reduce anxiety 
too. Being sick, going to the doctor, hav- 
ing “shots”, are not pleasant experiences 
for anyone but they are especially dis- 
turbing to children for whom these 
things are hard to comprehend. In dra- 
matic play children can recreate these 











kinds of situations and open the door 
to making them more manageable. 

Jane has her doctor’s kit at nursery 
school. She gets Bill to take two dolls 
to the doctor’s with her. 

Jane: You are the daddy and I’m the 
doctor. Babies have to stay in the 
doctor’s office until they get well 
don’t they? A doctor’s office is dif- 
ferent isn’t it? I’m the doctor. (She 
busied herself taking care of the 
dolls. Bill had discovered the mir- 
ror in the bedroom and was mak- 
ing faces at himself.) 

Jane: Lay one dolly there and one here. 
(Actions following her words.) 
Here’s her toys. I will turn the 
light on. I guess that is too bright. 
(turned the light off.) (Bill just 
walked around in the middle of the 
doll house examining everything. 
Jane played doctor with bottle, and 
a small hypo needle and thermome- 
ter from her kit.) We will have to 
see how they are getting along. 
(gave baby a shot) 

Bill: Shot the baby didn’t you? You 
shot her, didn’t you? 

Jane: We are playing doctor aren’t we? 
Yah, you are the doctor and I am 
the doctor. Cause their mammas 
and daddies are gone. (Used stetho- 
scope in ears, used other instru- 
ments looking in ears and nose, etc.) 
This is a popper. Yah, the popper is 
to shoot the dollies back. You see 
sometimes the doctors, when they 
are sick, the doctors have to do that. 

Bill: Yah, the babies don’t like it do 
they? They cry. 

(Jane stuck at the doll) 

Jane: The doctor put something in his 
ear and he did not like it. That’s 
what babies do. (Used the stetho- 
scope again in eyes, nose and ears. 
Bruce watched.) 

Bill: You are making her cry. 

Jane: Cause doctors have to hurt babies 
cause they have sharps. 

Bill: Dr. Rasey didn’t hurt me. Dr. 
Rasey just did treatments, that’s all. 
Just treatments don’t hurt. 


Jane: I hurt the dollies too cause they 
have sharp things. They don’t want 
to get sick so...so you see doctors 
really do have to hurt. Say this is 
a sharp too, this is two sharps. 

Bill: What sharps shall I have? 
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Jane appears to be the one who is 
working on the problem of reassuring 
herself, “The doctors have to do that” 
and “Cause doctors have to hurt babies 
cause they have sharps” and again, 
“They don’t want to get sick so...so 
you see the doctors really have to hurt.” 

Through this kind of play a child is 
helped to face the uncertainty and pain 
of a visit to the doctor. It reduces the 
chance of his becoming a victim of 
panic. The situations about which chil- 
dren feel anxious or in conflict appear 
over and over again in their play. In 
play the feelings which may create 
trouble are brought out and dealt with 
in the open. Dramatic play becomes 
the therapeutic tool which enables the 
child to deal with his feelings. We 
should support the child’s efforts by 
making it possible for him to play out 
the kinds of situations which rouse anx- 
iety and fear. Play which is repeated 
again and again has special meaning 
for thechild. Back of the play lies some 
strong feeling which the child may be 
managing to reduce to safe proportions. 

If the child is to grow more secure 
in dealing with his feelings, he may at 
times need help from the adult with his 
play. Children sometimes try to handle 
a fear by play which consists of trying 
to frighten other children. A child made 
anxious by tales of ferocious bears or 
tigers, for example, may play he is a 
tiger chasing his playmates with in- 
creasingly realistic attacks. For his sake 
as well as for the sake of other children, 
the teacher may need to intervene. If 
the other children are afraid, as they 
may be, for they too may have been 
anxious about “tigers”, or if they grow 
irritated and turn angrily on the child, 
the play will not have constructive 
values. Fear begets fear. The child 
will not really feel safer because he 
can rouse fear in others. He will not 
feel safer if they, in turn, attack him. 
Tension mounts often in this kind of 
play and anxieties increase rather than 
being reduced. The teacher’s help is 
needed in redirecting such play, perhaps 
into some safer framework as in music 
and a rhythmic dance in which all can 
pretend to be animals within the safe 
structure of the game, or the teacher 
may stop the play by simply telling the 
children that “this kind of play makes 
people afraid and people don’t like to 
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feel afraid. It’s not fun.” She may 
then find it possible to talk with the 
individual child and help him bring out 
his anxieties or identify them more di- 
rectly. She may be able to help him 
find satisfactory avenues of release for 
his disturbing feelings as in using paint 
at the easel or building a strong house 
with blocks. 

The teacher must also be alert to the 
meaning of the part which she may take 
in the child’s dramatic play. She will 
not give him directions; she will supply 
him with materials; she will follow his 
directions but she will not put herself 
in any position in which he controls her 
or even appears to be in control. Using 
a rope to “tie up” a teacher, for ex- 
ample, may make a child deeply anxious 
as he will often show by his excitement, 
for in reality the child needs a strong 
adult to keep him safe. He is dependent 
on the adult for security. He cannot 
afford to lose this protection by making 
an adult seem to be at his merey. In 
the same way he will have feelings of 
guilt which may be hard for him to 
handle if he is permitted to attack the 
adult as by hitting even in play. Mak- 
ing the adult seem helpless or hurting 
the adult produces feelings of anxiety 
and guilt. This kind of play loses its 
therapeutic value for a child. 

Dramatic play has values in addition 
to those connected with establishing 
social communication, handling feelings 
about being little, identifying with 
grown up roles and reducing anxieties. 
It may also offer the child an opportun- 
ity to strengthen his efforts to be an 
independent person. 

Bill who played with Jane appears 
less anxious than she about doctors. His 
statement “just treatments don’t hurt” 
may reflect his adjustment in accepting 
parental explanations, but it may also 
point up another problem for Bill. Bill 
is struggling to defend himself against 
the all too persuasive adults, and their 
domination. It is significant that Jane 
had great difficulty in getting Bill to 
join her and carry on the play reported 
below. This may have been because 
she asserted herself in much the same 
dominating, persuasive way which Bill’s 
mother does. And in the play Bill re- 
sisted her step by step. 

Jane: It’s time for bed. Past eight and 
you can eat your supper quickly 


so you can get into pajamas and go 
to bed. Real quickly. You really 
got to do it. Now look at the clock. 

Bill: It’s not time. 

Jane: Past eight. It is time. Now hop 
into bed. 

Bill: No. 

Jane: Yes. 

Bill: I don’t know how to hop. 

Jane: It’s past eight quarter, and you’re 
supposed to go to bed. It’s time, it’s 
30 to 8 and you are supposed to go 
to bed. 

Bill: I don’t like to. 

Jane: You remember what I say. You’re 
supposed to go to bed. 

Bill: I am not. 

Jane: You are going to do it. Now 
come in here before I turn off the 
lights. 

Bill: I do: not. 


Jane finally leaves and Bill says 
slowly to the teacher nearby, “She 
wanted me to go to bed, but I didn’t 
did I? She wanted me to but I 
didn’t did I?” 

The most significant bit in the play 
for Bill may be the part expressed in 
the words, “She wanted me to, but I 
didn’t did I?” In play Bill can stand 
up against the dominating, persuasive, 
powerful “other person.” He can rea- 
lize that it is possible for him not to 
do what the other wants. He will be 
safer and stronger for this realization. 
The fact that Jane plays a part so nearly 
like that of his own mother probably 
has value for him. It is not possible 
for him to have much success in resist- 
ing his mother but in a play situation 
he can assert his opposition. It may 
give him a better sense of self. The 
value that play like this has and its 
contribution to total personality de- 
velopment is hard to estimate. 

These examples show us some of the 
meanings which play holds for children. 
As teachers and parents we can become 
sensitive to many more aspects of play 
as we observe children. In our planning, 
we can try to provide them with rich 
play possibilities because through play 
the child works at the business of liv- 
ing... 


(Reprinted from the Wisconsin Day Care News and 
Views.) 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


AGNES C. SHORT 


The Garden City cooperative nursery 
school has just completed a new modern 
two-classroom nursery school building 
on village land in Garden City, Long 
Island. This now brings to five, out of 
35 cooperatives, the number of schools 
which own buildings of their own in 
Nassau County. The Great Neck coop- 
erative bought an old home some 10 
years ago. Plainview and East Meadow 
constructed buildings a year ago, and 
the Parkway Nursery School has just 
purchased a Levittown bungalow which 
is being made over by fathers into a 
comfortable one-room schoolhouse. 
These successful ventures have spurred 
other groups into planning similar steps. 


The building of Garden City’s model 
school is a saga of careful public rela- 
tions and of persistent effort on the part 
of active and alumni parents of the 
group. Evicted twice from churches, 
and frustrated by adverse decisions of 
the Village Zoning Board in other at- 
tempts to buy property in Garden City, 


Garden City, New York 
Nursery School, Oc- 
tober 1958. 


the parents finally convinced the Village 
Board of Trustees that the school merit- 
ed support from the Village administra- 
tion itself. After an open hearing in 
August 1956, at which the school pre- 
sented a formal petition signed by 350 
taxpayers, the Trustees voted to sell to 
the school, for the nominal sum of 
$3000, an acre of valuable village prop- 
erty next to the new municipal swimm- 
ing pool. In return the school agreed 
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to reserve 75% of its membership of 
70 families for Garden City residents, 
and in case of dissolution to return land 
and building to the village. 


After paying for the land in the au- 
tumn of 1956, the school had a meagre 
$2000 remaining in the treasury from 
years of fund raising, and only the cur- 
rent school year to continue in a church 
before eviction. The choice lay between 
raising the necessary funds to build im- 
mediately, or (unthinkable!) to dissolve 
the school. 


To make a long story short, in three 
months time $12,000 was raised from 
active and alumni parents through the 
purchase of school bonds, issued in de- 
nominations of $50 and bearing interest 
at 342%, to be paid back in five years. 
And __a.$20,000 mortgage was procured 
from the local bank. Plans were drawn 
up by a father, Hamilton Smith, who 
offered his services as architect. Com- 
mittees worked overtime to complete 
negotiations with a contractor. In May 





construction was finally started, and by 
mid-September 1957 the building was 
near enough completion to open—only 
one week late! 

From the time the contractor left on 
August 23 to mid-September crews of 
fathers and mothers worked long hours 
on Saturdays, Sundays and evenings to 
paint the interior and exterior, to lay 
floor tile, to construct and install sink 
cabinets and shelves, to grade, rake, and 
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seed the land, and to do a hundred and 
one other things involved in finishing 
the building. At this writing, one year 
later, fine points of completion still go 
on, but in the main, building and 
grounds are finished and are being used 
and enjoyed by four groups of children 
and parents. 





At final reckoning the building itself 
has cost about $36,000. For this sum, 
the school has a one-story, well-built, 
fire-resistant structure. There are two 
adjoining light classrooms, each with 
800 square feet of floor space. Each 
classroom has ample storage closets and 
is equipped with two low open sinks, 
usable from two sides, and its own 
double toilet facilities. There is also an 
entrance hallway, an office with obser- 





vation windows, an adult lavoratory 
and another small observation room. 
Each classroom opens directly onto its 
own large playground. Separating the 
two adjoining classrooms are folding 
doors which can be opened to make one 
large room for parents’ meetings, fund- 
raising affairs, or meetings of commun- 


Folding doors between 
classrooms may be op- 
ened to provide one 
large room for meet- 
ings and special events. 
All cabinets are on 
casters for flexibility. 


ity organizations (a fruitful source of 
income during the first year of opera- 
tion). Thus, the building is designed to 
serve efficiently its dual purpose as a 
school for both children and parents. 

After completion of the school the 
parents’ group was honored with the 
public commendation of the citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Education in 
Garden City. 


The building of the Garden City 
School is a notable example of cooper- 
ative achievement. Once again a group 
of determined parents and teachers have 
proved that it CAN be done! 


Reprinted from the New York Nursery Education News 
Winter 1957 


Double sinks have increased usefulness be- 
cause they can be used from both sides. 
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A ROOF OF OUR OWN 


JOYCE COLLIER, DOROTHY JARVINEN and MARTHA LEWIS 


Teacher, lawyer, engineer, builder, 
doctor, economist, housewife, chemist, 
businessman, physicist ... these and 
many more are the parent-members 
who led the Kensington (Md.) Nursery 
School into its own modern building 
last year. 


One of the first cooperative nursery 
schools in the Washington, D. C. area, 
the Kensington group was founded in 
1939 on a non-profit, non-sectarian basis, 
and has been in continuous operation 
ever since. From the beginning the 
changing, temporary quarters proved 
costly in many ways. Time and energy 
had to be spent in moving and arrang- 
ing furniture and equipment, which 
was limited in type, size and perma- 


Kensington Nursery 
School, Kensingeon, 
Maryland. 


nency by the need for daily storage. 


Constant shifting of equipment damag- 
ed it, as did the demands made upon it 
by other users of rented premises or by 
vandals. After renting quarters from 
the junior high school, two members, 
three churches, a masonic lodge and 
two community centers, enthusiasm for 
a permanent building reached its peak 
in 1954. 


That fall, with about $3,000 in the 
bank, a committee was appointed to 
explore housing possibilities with the 
thought that some sort of pre-existing 





Joyce Collier, Dorothy Jarvinen and Martha 
Lewis are former members of the Kensington 
Nursery School, Kensington, Maryland. 
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structure could be adapted to our needs. 
Pre-fab houses, Goodman prefab schools, 
houses for sale and removal by the 
State, surplus government buildings 
and large old homes were investigated. 
By spring, 1955, after dismaying search- 
es, this idea was voted down as inade- 
quate and too expensive. We decided 
to buy a lot before housing develop- 
ments used all the desirable land in 
the community. Two suitable lots were 
available, one of which, nearly three- 
quarters of an acre, was approved by 
the membership and purchased outright 
for $2500. As property owners, the 
school incorporated and proceeded to 
inform its new neighbors of its inten- 
tions. We were vastly amused to find 
that some fully expected a nursery of 





young trees! 

The taxes on idle land are a great in- 
centive for building on it in a hurry. 
After discarding ideas of building a 
school by ourselves, of attempting to 
interest a local school of architecture 
in taking it as a class project, and of 
getting a builder to restyle basic house 
plans into a school, we finally decided 
that a professional architect was the 
only sound answer. A former member 
of the Kensington Nursery School, 
Alexander Richter, AIA, was our choice. 
In June, 1956, he agreed, for a nominal 
fee, to design a building costing no more 
than $15,000. We gave him a topographi- 
cal survey of our property and a list of 
county requirements for nursery schools. 
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The heating plant was designed by an 
engineer member. 


Meanwhile financial problems loomed: 
we needed money. The finance com- 
mittee was confident of raising a mort- 
gage of $9,000, but that left a $6,000 
deficit. We searched valiantly but 
fruitlessly for “angels” among local busi- 
nessmen and philanthopists. Then one 
member devised a revolving bond issue 
of $25 six-year bonds at 2% interest. 
Each year the membership is responsi- 
ble for selling 34 bonds which replace 
those falling due. When the mortgage 
is paid, the bonds can be permanently 
retired. The original bonds were sold 
to members, former members and 
friends, then to the local business and 
professional community in an energetic 
two-month bond drive. We were aided 





immensely by radio and newspaper pub- 
licity and by letters of approval from 
local chambers of commerce. Slightly 
over $4,000 was raised. We added to 
this the revenue from a year’s housing 
assessment of $2 per member month, 
and the returns from such fund-raising 
activities as square dances, bake sales, 
auctions and parties, the selling of 
greeting cards and Christmas candy, 
and the sponsoring of a Tiny Tots Con- 
cert by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra. By the end of the 1955-56 school 
year we had the equivalent in funds 
and land to pay fifty percent down on 
a $15,000 building. The finance commit- 
tee then prepared a detailed mortgage 
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prospectus that led to acceptance of a 
$9,000 mortgage by the Kensington 
Bank. 


During the 1956-57 year pleasing plans 
were submitted by the architect, and 
an exception to the residential zoning 
law was granted by the county. Work- 
ing plans were drawn and three con- 
tractors of the architect’s choice were 
invited to place bids, which when re- 
ceived ranged from $17,289 to $24,000. 
Possible economies were suggested but 
proved undesirable, and it was decided 
that another contractor should be 
sought. 


In March 1957 the boom fell. We be- 
latedly discovered that the expiration 
date of our zoning exception was final 
and that we had to break ground by 


Interior of Kensington 
Nusery School, Ken- 
sington, Maryland. 


April 6th. We had no final plans, no 
builder, no mortgage contract and no 
building permit. Fortunately John 
Minogue, of Miller and Minogue sub- 
mitted a bid within our budget. A time 
schedule was set up to accomplish these 
essential steps within one month: bank 
approval of the building contract and 
acceptance of the mortgage, signing of 
the contract, the transfer of funds, the 
acquisition of a building permit and 
provision of insurance. On April Ist, 
after a fortnight of frenzy, some thrifty 
shovel-wielding pre-schoolers took care 
of the groundbreaking ceremonies with 
a great fanfare of publicity, prominent 
guests and raw, windy weather. 


en 
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From then on the walls rose slowly 
and steadily in spite of various infuri- 
ating complications, and the school was 
essentially completed by September 
15th, only two months late. Many hours 
were spent by the members in interior 
and exterior painting on wood and cin- 
der block, spreading gravel, laying as- 
phalt tile, landscaping and 1001 other 
do-it-yourself jobs we had agreed to 
assume in order to save money. 


In this venture we had many prob- 
lems, some of which were averted by 
our indispensible legal advisor, some of 
which could have been avoided by dili- 
gent use of foresight, and some of which 
just “happened” in spite of our best 
planning. Now, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, we pass on the following sug- 
gestions to other courageous housing 
chairmen who may venture into a build- 
ing program: 


1. A good ‘architect is indispensable. 
It is helpful if he is sympathetic to 
a cooperative enterprise, but by 
all means try to find one who will 
take full responsibility for the 
completion of your project. 


2. Don’t make a move without con- 
sulting your lawyer! 
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3. The housing chairman should be 
a paragon: patient, persistent, de- 
cisive, ready to sit endless hours 
at the telephone, and able to dele- 
gate jobs easily. It is helpful if 
this person has some knowledge of 
construction, of the myriad re- 
quirements for school buildings 
and zoning, and of the various re- 
strictions and rules of the utility 
companies. 


4. Ideally, the project should be com- 
pleted within one membership 
year while enthusiasm is fresh and 
personal interest is high. If two 
or more years go by before com- 
pletion there is an understandable 
loss of zeal. 


5. An ample supply of funds and good 
humor will ease your way. 


6. Try to gauge carefully your mem- 
bership’s actual capacity for finan- 
cial and physical responsibility. 


7. It is essential that members be kept 
informed throughout, and partici- 
pation should be general so that 
when the groundbreaking cere- 
mony takes place it represents a 
sense of cooperative achievement 
for all. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN YOUR SCHOOL TODAY? 


How did you solve a problem? What did you discover about children — or 
teaching? What did the children enjoy most? 


The editor of “From the Teacher’s Notebook” would like to hear from you. Jot 
down some incident in your classroom and send it, today, to 


Evelyn Beyer 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 
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DEVELOPING INNER STRENGTH 


FRANCES E. WINTER and MARGARET B. McFARLAND 


It is good to feel strong and confident 
that you can cope with your own feel- 
ings and are master of your own behav- 
ior. To have the initiative to induce oth- 
er people to do what you would like 
them to do and the resilience to bear 
it when they don’t is also good. The dis- 
covery that things and materials can 
be used as resources for your purposes, 
but that there are some aspects of the 
world around you that can not be chang- 
ed but which have an inherent stable 
lawfulness, enhances the growth of in- 
ner strength. The development of in- 
dividual strength seems to require the 
assurance of dependable support from 
other human beings in coping with de- 
mands made upon the self either from 
within or from the environment. At 
any stage of development assurance of 
warm support gives scope in directing 
one’s behavior, as well as in dealing with 
the reality outside one’s self that ex- 
ceeds one’s own individual capacities. 


Nursery school children are intensely 
interested in the problems of strength. 
They are constantly testing their physi- 
cal strength. They watch with intent 
curiosity the activities of machines and 
often attribute to them power that ex- 
ceeds their design. Often, playing with 
trucks or building with blocks expresses 
a child’s exploration of strength and his 
wish to possess it within himself. George 
repeatedly built strong buildings that 
he could get inside of and come out of 
at will, as though his buildings were a 
visible image of the warm protective 
relationship he had with his mother and 
with the nursery teacher who estab- 
lished firm limits for his four-year-old 
strength and from which he could 
emerge to an assertion of freedom and 
individual autonomy. Children often 
test the strength of adults and settle into 
a comfortable relationship only after 
they have discovered that the adult is 





Frances E. Winter, Gerontological Consult- 
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Teacher, Arsenal Family and Children’s Cen- 
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strong and warmly friendly. Three and 
four-year-olds seem to sense both the 
upsurge of their strength and its limited 
scope. Without strong adults the child 
of this age is apprehensive of his own 
strong urges and of people and things 
around him. He imagines other children 
and adults have power beyond their real 
capacity just as he is unsure of the 
limits of his own capacities. Leo ob- 
served a young medical student from 
across the yard then approached him 
with his cowboy gun playfully aimed. 
But as soon as he had pulled the trigger 
he said reassuringly to the young man, 
“It’s not real, it’s just play.” Leo often 
seems to need to challenge others and 
then to feel frightened of a counter 
strength. 


The student who assists the nursery 
teacher often has a miserable time at 
first because the children respond to 
her lack of confidence by repeated chal- 
lenges, as though they had to get from 
her some reassurance that she is able to 
play an adult’s part in supplementing 
their capacities for managing their be- 
havior, and in maintaining comfortable 
satisfying relationships with other chil- 
dren and adults. Mud and tricycles, a 
climbing frame or the midday dinner 
can be enjoyed by the nursery children 
only when they trust the teacher and 
her assistants to help them to manage 
them. The children feel the develop- 
ment and initiative within them but 
are not yet sure of their ability to con- 
trol its direction. 


That the children need adult help in 
developing the kind of inner strength 
and resilience that clinical people call 
ego strength, adds new meaning and 
significance to the role of the nursery 
school teacher. Although the child tends 
to turn to the teacher, in nursery school, 
for the things his mother means to him 
at home and sometimes even calls the 
teacher “mommy”, her role in his de- 
velopment is not identical with that of 
his mother. The mother has a deeper 
role in providing for the fulfillment of 
his basic needs. By three the child’s at- 
titudes toward the teacher are highly 
colored by what he has come to feel 








about his mother and what he has learn- 
ed from her to expect in relationships 
with women. Sometimes teachers feel 
cast in roles remote from their real 
selves because of the child’s tendency 
to transfer his mother feelings and ex- 
pectancies to the teacher. But the teach- 
er has also a unique role in relation to 
the children. When parents enroll their 
children in nursery school they are will- 
ing, at least in some aspects of their feel- 
ings, for the children to have wider con- 
tacts with the world outside the inti- 
macies of the family. For many families 
this represents a new step toward au- 
tonomy for the child, a broadened con- 
tact with reality. The child’s relation- 
ship with the nursery teacher is often 
especially meaningful to him in terms 
of his readiness to reach out to reality, 
to find pleasure in contact with people 
and things, to understand something 
about them, to relate his inner self to 
his experiences with reality. 


Reality today is more complex than 
even most adults are able to compre- 
hend. Children are exposed to a tempo 
of life that far exceeds even the imag- 
ined flights of their parents’ childhood. 
The television brings sputniks, inter- 
continental missles, atomic fission into 
the children’s homes. When the children 
play in a city-encased nursery play 
ground there are jets, hellicopters, 
transport planes overhead, and sounds 
of trains, boats, street cars, long dist- 
ance trucks, racing taxis and flashing 
cars are intermingled. The children re- 
spond to the pace; riding their tricycles 
- hard and fast, racing about on their 
, feet or their imaginary horses, shooting 
each other with toy guns or sticks, ar- 
guing about who has made the biggest 
cake in the sand box or who has gone 
down the slide fastest without touching 
the sides, or who is swinging the highest. 
Speed and power seem to dominate their 
experience even before the children 
have had an opportunity to learn of 
movement and tempo through master- 
ing the fundamental skills of the move- 
ment of their own bodies. 


It is hard to inject a slower pace for 
children when society insists upon ur- 
gency and high pressure, when adults 
are so fearful of power in others that 
they are constantly seeking increased 
power for themselves so that they can 
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combat the strength of others. Parents 
and teachers express their own sense of 
urgency by setting over-ambitious goals 
for the development of children. Year 
by year children are expected to achieve 
behavior performance beyond the limits 
of their present capacities. The nurs- 
ery school teacher who has achieved a 
harmonious relationship with reality, so 
that she is not driven to identify her- 
self with each symbol of power and 
speed in modern technology, but rather 
is able to recognize the value of the 
human individual, including herself and 
each of the children she teaches, can 
make of the nursery school a shelter 
where children of three and four can 
develop basic inner strengths. Such a 
shelter offers children experiences ap- 
propriate to their capacities and protec- 
tion from exposure to confusing cir- 
cumstances far beyond their abilities to 
understand. 


By the play materials she selects for 
children’s use indoors and out, by the 
daily planning of events, the teacher 
may give the children during the nurs- 
ery hours contact with a reality more 
appropriate to, their capacities for un- 
derstanding and adjustment. By her re- 
lationship with them the teacher can 
help the children develop confidences in 
their contacts with the simpler reality 
of nursery people and things. Just as 
the newborn is not expected to ingest 
the olives, caviar and wine of sophisti- 
cated adult fare, the pre-school child 
needs a simpler range of experiences 
than he will have when he is older. The 
preschool child needs a pace in which 
there is time to enjoy the deep funda- 
mental relationships of his own body to 
the outside world—to eat good food, to 
tug at the boxes in the yard, to climb 
up and down, to roll on the grass, to 
slide on the ice, to build, to explore the 
feel of water and earth, clay and sand, 
to go to the bath-room and to be un- 
hurried. Dickie’s mother said he had 
been no trouble to train to the toilet be- 
cause she had just told him to see if he 
could urinate further against the garden 
wall than his little cousin. Children need 
to have opportunities for individual 
contacts with nursery school teachers 
through which they can experience the 
teacher’s special feeling toward them, 
and use the range of her personality as 
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a supplement to those of their parents 
in developing their own ways of re- 
sponding to life. To savour experience 
and develop understanding through re- 
lationships with adults, the child needs 
freedom from a sense of haste and the 
intrusion of multiple experiences ex- 
traneous to the immediate interchanges 
between the adult and the child. 


Much of a child’s emotional growth is 
accomplished by advance steps toward 
a new found maturity, and regressive 
steps to an older phase satisfying in a 
familiar way. Urgency about the rate 
of growing up does not allow for the re- 
gressive steps. If adults are anxious 
about the child’s seeking the comfort of 
familiar easy ways of responding rather 
than behaving in his most mature way 
all of the time the child can not enjoy 
the old way or feel right about himself. 
The child can achieve his most mature 
level only sometimes, and striving for 
goals beyond comfortable reach brings 
frustration which makes the child irri- 
table and tense. Children need of their 
adults a tolerance that is kind and based 
upon a positive feeling that children are 
sensitive to the values of loved adults 
and will modify their behavior toward 
these values as they are able. 


The nursery school teacher has a spe- 
cial role in fostering the child’s strength 
and confidence in his ability to manage 
his contacts with real people and things. 
The teacher tends to be most successful 
in this role if she is able to enjoy, too, 
the child’s need for mothering and nur- 
ture which he transfers from his mother 
to the teacher when he is at school. Yet 
it is important for the teacher to be able 
to distinguish between her role and the 
mothers. Her unique role in the child’s 
development is dependent upon her ca- 
pacity to make this distinction. The 
teacher’s understanding of the child’s 
parents and her readiness to respond to 
their needs as well as those of the child 
is of great support in making this dis- 
tinction. 


At school children imitate and identi- 
fy with the teacher. Every nursery 
teacher can see her own mannerisms 
reflected in the child’s play, hear her 
phrases and inflections repeated in the 
children’s speech. What the teacher is 
as a person is more important to the 
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children than the technique by which 
she handles specific situations. The in- 
tegrity of the teacher’s personality is 
absorbed by the children in all of their 
contacts with her, gives stability and 
pattern to her responses to them. Oc- 
casional mistakes in technique do not 
void the value of the teacher’s integrity 
to the children in the development of 
their inner strength, and their confi- 
dence in the support of good human re- 
lationships. 


Objectivity has been given so much 
importance in the discussion of profes- 
sional work with children that it some- 
times seems as though teachers were 
being advised not to have deep feelings 
toward children or about child behavior. 
Yet every nursery teacher continually 
depends upon intuitive response evoked 
by the children’s behavior but based in 
her own deep feelings. How can a teach- 
er help a child to learn to manage his 
aggressive impulses if she can not feel 
poignantly the drive behind such im- 
pulses, or if she does not know the re- 
lief of having some way of expressing 
aggression that does not alienate the 
people one loves or threaten the secur- 
ity of the self but which may achieve 
some positive end? How can a teacher 
help a child with his jealousy if she does 
not know from her own experience how 
difficult it is to share the people most 
dearly loved and needed? True objec- 
tivity in working with children is based 
upon the capacity to feel deeply oneself 
and to relate these deep feelings to re- 
ality. This is an essential in helping 
children to develop their inner strength 
and the ability to manage them. 


Each individual situation that arises 
in the teacher’s work with her children 
belongs to a totality which has been de- 
veloping since the teacher’s childhood 
and is patterned by the experience and 
values of generations before her. Every 
adult with the maturity for teaching 
has some integrating philosophy that 
gives pattern and order to her sense of 
goodness as distinct from wrong. Some 
teachers think of this as religion, others 
prefer to use the term idealism; but for 
all there is a trust in some universal 
truths and ultimate good which give 
meaning and significance to the teach- 
er’s work with her children. The teach- 








er’s inner strength and trust of self 
create for the children a sense of order 
and reliable consistency that is for them 
an important resource in developing 
their own strength. Rex, whose big 
powerful body had intensified all of a 
little boys problems about strength 
formed a deep loving relationship with 
his first nursery teacher, who helped 
him to accept the firm limits she set for 
his assertions of strength. At times 
when tensions made him feel that his 
aggressive impulses might exceed his 
capacity to manage them he tended to 
go back to this teacher and experience 
again the firm strong relationship be- 
tween them. This tended to relieve his 
anxieties and to help him to keep his 
behavior within reasonable bounds. His 
parents have taught Rex to associate 
strength in human relationships and 
strength within oneself with a more ab- 
stract strength which Rex calls God. 
Now that Rex is seven he no longer goes 
back to his first nursery teacher in re- 
ality, but each night he continues to 
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speak of her in his prayers as though she 
were associated with his mother and 
father in his growing concept of univer- 
sal stability, lawfulness, and reliable 
sources of support for a seven-year-old’s 
integrity. To any observer the relation- 
ship between Rex as a three-year-old 
and his nursery school ‘teacher would 
have seemed to be made up of many 
little things—firm discipline, mutual en- 
joyment of simple experiences, a teach- 
er’s comfort and care for a child, ap- 
preciative understanding of unique 
qualities as well as common human feel- . 
ings. The development of strength and - 
confidence in a child’s personality is 
fostered by the integrity of his adults, 
communicated to him in the little things 
of his relationships with them. Yet the 
teacher need not be perfect because she 
is only one of his resources; his relation- 
ships with his parents are deeper and 
closer to his roots, while the teacher is 
a supplementary and temporary re- 
source—sometimes particularly signifi- 
cant to him. 


The Association for Childhood Education International and NANE will hold a 
luncheon meeting in Atlantic City on February 18, 1959 at the Madison Hotel 
during the Conference of the American Association of School Administrators. 


A distinguished group of educators will discuss the Administrator’s role in 
discovering children’s gifts, a major problem facing school administrators today. 


Reservations for the luncheon may be made through ACEI headquarters, 1200 


15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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On the Research Side . . 


THE USE OF SITUATIONAL TESTS WITH 


PRESCHOOL CHILDREN ! 
D. BRUCE GARDNER and DAMARIS PEASE 


As long as we have been sensitive to 
individual differences among human be- 
ings, we have wished for better ways 
to measure them. Even now, after tests 
and measurements have been in com- 
mon use for half a century, we are con- 
tinually trying to improve them. We 
want to increase the power of such de- 
vices to discriminate the fine gradua- 
tions of individual qualities people pos- 
sess, and we also would like to increase 
the ability of such devices to predict the 
kind of behavior an individual will dem- 
onstrate in “real life” situations. 


The standard approaches to measur- 
ing personality, in the form of rating 
scales, questionnaires, etc., have-serious 
defects, especially when applied to chil- 
dren. They are low in reliability. They 
have been critized as superficial. They 
suffer from lack of objectivity and are 
limited by the understanding of the per- 
son filling them out. Some of them are 
based on notions about “traits” of per- 
sonality which do not coincide with cur- 
rent psychological thinking. Although 
certain of these paper-and-pencil tech- 
niques do have a real value in work with 
adults, their use with children is very 
limited. 


The projective methods, especially the 
Rorschach (“Ink-blot”) test, has’ been 
used widely in research including, in 
recent years, research with children. A 
number of similar projective picture 
methods have been devised especially 
for use with children, notably the 
Blacky pictures and the Children’s Ap- 
perception Test. Such methods are de- 
signed to get at deeper layers of per- 
sonality than might be measured by 
rating scales and questionnaires. Pre- 
sumably, they bring out motives, inner 
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conflicts, preoccupations, and attitudes 
of which the individual may be unaware. 


Nevertheless, such techniques with 
children suffer from the limitations of 
the child’s ability to verbalize in re- 
sponse to them. The young preschooler’s 
inability to express his feelings with 
words is too well known to require ex- 
planation. 


During the past two decades a few 
workers have turned to the use of free 
play and more or less unstructured sit- 
uations as a means of assessing person- 
ality development in children. Murphy 
(1) and her associates have described a 
variety of such methods in good detail, 
and have given excellent illustrations 
of their use. Specific techniques range 
from the least structured free play ma- 
terials (cold cream, dough, paints, etc.) 
to the more or less structured blocking 
situations in which a child’s action is 
thwarted and the resulting behavior is 
observed. 


These are essentially projective me- 
thods, in that they require a child to 
project his inner feelings into an ob- 
servable play situation. They have a 
number of features which make them 
highly appropriate: the materials have 
a natural appeal; the child can express 
his feelings through action as well as 
words; he can express himself safely, 
without threat of reprimand; and the 
play materials provide many potential 
symbols of the important people and 
objects in his life to which he can re- 
spond. (It might be noted in passing 
that these same features are character- 
istic of any good nursery school pro- 
gram.) 


An application of these so-called sit- 
uational techniques is being made in 
research now in progress at Iowa State 
College. The over-all purpose of the 
project is to discover what effects on 
personality development result from 
special kinds of mothering experiences 
in early infancy. The particular kinds 


of mothering being investigated are not 
crucial to this discussion, and they have 
been described more fully in previously 
published reports (2). However, one 
central question has to do with the 
child’s approach to problems, to condi- 
tions of stress in his life, and to situa- 
tions which require him to make a suc- 
cessful relationship with other people. 


In this research, infants are examined 
repeatedly at frequent intervals during 
the first two years of life, to get at men- 
tal development, motor growth, general 
medical status, and social development. 
At two years, the first of the situational 
procedures is administered. We have 
called it the “Peg-Frustration Test.” 
This consists of presenting the child 
with a peg board six inches in length 
and an inch thick, in which there are 
five round openings. A_ set of five 
brightly colored wooden pegs, four 
inches long and a half-inch in diameter, 
are placed on the table in front of the 
child, who is seated on his mother’s lap. 
If he does not spontaneously place the 
pegs in the board (this would be unus- 
ual, as interest in the action is typically 
intense) he is encouraged to do so with 
words and, if necessary, by demonstra- 
tion. As soon as he completes the task 
the pegs are removed and replaced by 
a second set of five pegs, identical with 
the first set except for diameter. They 
are slightly larger than the openings in 
the board. Thus the child is blocked 
from repeating the interesting activity. 
After about thirty seconds, or at such 
time as the child indicates he is through, 
the over-sized pegs are replaced with 
the original set and the child is told, 
“These are the right pegs; you can put 
them in.” 


This simple method has proved tseful 
in discerning various modes of approach 
to a frustrating, blocking situation. The 
degree of persistence, or perseverance in 
failure, varies greatly among the child- 
ren. The child’s tendency to appraise 
himself (“I can’t do it.”), as opposed to 
his tendency to appraise the situation 
(“It doesn’t work.”) is noted in the ver- 
bal responses of many of the children. 
The tendency to seek assistance from 
the mother, or from the examiner, is 
sometimes observed. In a few instances 
there is what appears to be a with- 
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drawal from the problem and turning to 
the mother for comfort more than for 
assistance. Sometimes there is active re- 
jection of the pegs, the board, and even 
the table as the child pushes them vig- 
orously. 


Occasionally an especially construc- 
tive reaction to the problem is observed 
as the child balances the pegs, which 
have a flat end and a rounded end, on or 
near the openings in the board, or on the 
table next to the board. Some children 
utilize the materials in quite different 
manner than the purpose for which they 
were designed. Needless to say, such 
uses vary greatly in the degree of con- 
structiveness. 


In general, this is a technique which, 
in spite of its simplicity, seems to tap a 
rich supply of responses to frustration. 
The power of such a technique to pre- 
dict the responses of children to more 
complex frustrations at later periods 
in their growth, remains to be seen. The 
longitudinal nature of the research will, 
however, make it possible to determine 
this. 


The child’s ability to cope with a dif- 
ferent kind of frustration is assessed in 
what we have called the “Stranger-Re- 
lationship Test.” In this, the examiners 
leave the room, instructing the mother 
to leave the child and follow them. After 
reassuring the child that she will be 
back in a moment, she leaves and the 
examiners observe his behavior through 
a one-way-mirror, while he is alone. 
After a period of fifteen seconds, a wo- 
man who is not known to the child en- 
ters and is seated on a chair in one cor- 
ner of the room. She is passive and 
does not initiate any Kind of contact 
with the child, although she responds 
appropriately and warmly to any over- 
ture from him. At the end of sixty sec- 
onds the “strangér” arises, offers her 
hand to the child, and says, “Shall we 
go find Mommy?” The door is opened 
and mother and child are reunited. 


As with the Peg-Frustration situation, 
the stranger test is brief, uncomplicated, 
and elemental in nature. The child’s re- 
actions to being left, to being alone in a 
strange room, to the stranger’s entrance 
and presence in the room, and to the 
offer to leave the room with the stranger, 
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are all recorded by trained observers. 
There are, of course, many variations 
among the specific reactions of indivi- 
dual children. However, the majority 
of responses come under a few major 
headings. A child can respond aggres- 
sively, acting physically or verbally 
upon the room or its objects, or he can 
respond with an equal degree of emotion 
in a more or less “turning inward” re- 
action. Although both of these could be 
construed as evidence of a need to es- 
cape from the unpleasant situation, there 
are, even at two, evident preferences 
for particular modes of escape. 


There are important differences in 
ability to make use of the objects in the 
room, which include a few pieces of 
adult-sized furniture and a low wooden 
platform. A few children turn to these 
objects, or to a window, while others 
focus their entire attention on the door 
where mother went out. 


Some children are obvious in their 
avoidance of the stranger; others rely 
heavily on her, clinging to her or lean- 
ing against her. A few are visibly upset 
by the entrance of the stranger. 


One child, who had been rather in- 
hibited and slow moving all the time 
her mother was in the room, became 
very active and expressed considerable 
satisfaction when her mother left. She 
ran immediately to a brief case belong- 
ing to one of the examiners, opened it 
with surprising agility, and still seemed 
to be enjoying herself thoroughly by 
throwing a variety of test forms and mis- 
cellaneous papers around the room at 


the time the “stranger” got up to termi- 
nate the session. 


The absolute significance of these var- 
ious modes of response to frustration 
cannot be assessed except in relation to 
other information about each child. It 
would be questionable to assume that 
the two-year-old who is most upset by 
his mother’s departure is the one who is 
least well-adjusted. Certainly it would 
be erroneous to assume that the child 
who misses his mother least is neces- 
sarily the one who is best prepared to 
meet the vicissitude of life. The quali- 
ties and degrees of response observed 
here will be compared with their re- 
actions at later ages to see if significant 
trends in the child’s ability to cope with 
stress can be observed. 


Undoubtedly all such techniques place 
a considerable burden on the observer, 
whose competence, insight, and atten- 
tion to detail are major limitations in 
their use. Nevertheless, our experience 
this far suggests that such methods may 
prove most fruitful in studying the per- 
sonality of the young child. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT? 


What do you think should be included in the sessions on legislation which will 
be a part of NANE’s 1959 Biennial Conference in Los Angeles in June? 


Send your ideas on content, speakers, resource materials or other ideas to: 


Theresa S. Mahler, 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco 27, California 
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IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF NURSERY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS? 


ABIGAIL A. ELIOT 


In an article entitled “Certification of 
Teachers in Nursery Schools and Day 
Care Centers”, in the February 1958 
issue of Childhood Education, Leora 
Bentley Bliss reports on a survey which 
she made for a Master’s Thesis. 


This article, which summarizes the 
status of certification requirements for 
nursery school teachers throughout the 
country, makes the following statement: 


“The shortage of trained people is 
reported as one of the main reasons 
for not raising academic require- 
ments for teachers or for enforcing 
more strongly the existing require- 
ments. More professionally trained 
people are needed not only in the 
nursery centers themselves, but also 
in the state departments responsible 
for supervision.” 


If a shortage of qualified personnel is 
a major influence in holding down 
standards of nursery schools something 
should be done about it. 


Is there a shortage of nursery school 
teachers? A group of questions sur- 
rounding this main question suggest 
themselves. It might help us to discover 
what the situation really is and what 
could be done about it if we could get 
broadly based answers to these ques- 
tions. If each of the local, state and 
regional affiliated groups of NANE 
could appoint a committee to be re- 
sponsible for sending answers from 
their localities, we could assemble ma- 
terial on a national scale which might 
yield positive suggestions and perhaps 
in time help to increase the supply of 
trained nursery school teachers, thereby 
raising the standard of teaching in nur- 
sery schools and day care centers. 


Here are a few of the questions which 
should be asked: 


1. Is there a shortage of trained nurs- 
ery school teachers in your area? 
If so, how many more teachers do 
you think might be employed if 
they were available? On what in- 
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formation do you base your esti- 
mate? 


2. Are there opportunities for ade- 
quate training for nursery school 
teachers in your area? If not, what 
Seneanaa for training are need- 
ed? 


3. Do schools and colleges which 
train for nursery school teaching 
have as many good candidates ap- 
plying as they are able to take? 
Are they graduating as many as 
they might? If not, why not? 


4. What types of positions and what 
approximate salaries are open to 
inexperienced nursery school 
teachers in your area? To exper- 
ienced teachers? 


5. Does salary range seem an import- 
ant factor affecting the shortage 
of trained teachers? 


6. Do working conditions seem an 
important factor? If so, what con- 
ditions? 


7. Is the status of nursery school 
teachers an important factor? If 
so, what aspects of status? 


8. What suggestions do you have as 
a first step in overcoming the short- 
age of well-trained teachers in the 
field? What suggestions for a long 
range solution to the problem? 


We really want answers to these ques- 
tions from you, for this is an area where 
we may be able to help each other and 
our profession as a whole through the 
exchange of information. 


Please send your answers, and any 
further questions you may want to sug- 
gest, to: 

Abigail A. Eliot 
84 Main Street 
Concord, Mass. 


With Katherine Read’s help I will 
put them in order for the next issue of 
the Journal and list other questions for 
discussion. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


Fog shrouds the city, the tang of au- 
tumn is in the air, and sleepy-eyed citi- 
zens are standing in long queues at 7 
a.m. to exercise their rights to cast a 
free, if not always an informed, vote on 
this November 4, election day in Cali- 
fornia. When you read this, time will 
have obscured the scars of battle over 
political controversies, even as those 
billowing clouds of fog (and it doesn’t 
creep in over the Golden Gate on “little 
cat feet”) obscure the city’s scars. But 
an estimated 50 million citizens will 
have gone to the polls to say “yea” or 
“nay” on important issues and on candi- 
dates for high office in forty-seven states. 
(Maine’s election took place in Septem- 
ber, but hereafter the Pine Tree State 
will get on the bandwagon and vote the 
first Tuesday in November as do all the 
other states.) Thirty-three U.S. Sena- 
tors, 432 members of the House, 32 Gov- 
ernors, and a host of state and county 
officials will have been chosen to carry 
out “the will of the people.” 


“T’ve read this booklet telling about 
the propositions (California voted on 18 
State propositions, and San Francisco 
residents were faced with decisions to 
make on 16 local issues to boot), but I 
can’t make heads or tails of the argu- 
ments, so I’m just voting ‘no’ on every- 
thing” was a comment overheard at the 
polls this morning. Maybe this is an ex- 
treme example of uninformed citizenry, 
but it is just possible that there were at 
least a few others among the 50 million 
across the nation who hadn’t taken fhe 
time, nor put forth the effort to delve 
into the “story behind the story” on 
issues and candidates for office before 
taking advantage of that cherished pre- 
rogative—the right to vote. 


Intelligent voting, we believe, involv- 
es more than just “reading a booklet”. 
It means taking a continuing interest in 
public affairs; it means familiarizing 
oneself with all available facts (granted 
this isn’t easy) on issues; it means know- 
ing about the voting records of incum- 
bent legislators, and about the past ac- 
tivities, as well as campaign promises, 
of aspirants to office; it means following 
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up on legislation adopted or candidates 
elected to determine the ultimate effect 
of the vote. 


Stop for a moment to ask yourself, 
“What do I know about the issues voted 
on in my State?” “If there were pro- 
posals pertaining to schools, how will 
their adoption affect our educational 
program?” “What is the past record of 
candidates who were re-elected?” “How 
do the newcomers to office stand on im- 
portant issues affecting children, schools, 
the people at large?” 


Yes, the election’s over, and this may 
be a backward look, but sometimes a 
look back helps us do something about 
the look ahead. 


And, speaking of a look ahead, “legis- 
lation” will be one of the workshop 
topics at NANE’s 1959 Biennial Confer- 
ence in June. Of course you are plann- 
ing to come to California! (We have the 
Angelenos promise—“no fog”!) Will you 
take a long look and tell us, by mail, 
what you think should be included in 
the sessions on legislation? Your ideas 
on content, speakers, resource materials, 
etc. will help all of us do a better job 
legislatively. 


A look back and a look ahead on the 
national scene: 


Reviewing the action of the 85th Con- 
gress, attention is called to a few of the 
measures which will have a significant 
influence on education: Public Law 864, 
the Hill-Elliott Defense Education Act 
appropriating $887 million for strength- 
ening critical areas of education; Public 
Law 620, continuing federal assistance 
for construction and operation of schools 
in federally affected areas; Public Law 
926, the Fogarty-McGovern Act to pro- 
vide grants-in-aid for training teachers 
for the mentally retarded; Public Law 
931, allowing monies from the sale of 
surplus farm products abroad to be used 





to finance workshops on American edu- 
cational techniques; Public Law 426 
which broadens the classification of 
books and other educational materials 
which may be sent through the mails 
at reduced rates. The Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, which authorizes federal aid for 
hospital construction, was extended for 
five years to June 30, 1964. A sizeable 
portion of these funds will provide 
psychiatric facilities in local general 
hospitals. 


One major, and a few less important 
proposals which are expected to be re- 
introduced at the 86th Congress conven- 
ing in January are: federal aid for 
school construction; assistance to states 
for building educational television fa- 
cilities; a loan program to provide ex- 
panded non-profit college housing for 
students; a measure to improve saiaries 
and personnel practices for teachers in 
the Armed Forces dependent schools in 
foreign countries. 


Projects we'd like to know more about: 


Virginia’s Study of Early Childhood 
Education, authorized by the legislature, 
to “survey early childhood education in 
private nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens.” Various state agencies, AAUW, 
and the Virginia Association for Early 
Childhood Education were to cooperate 
in this project. 


The Maryland Committee on Group 
Day Care of Children last year recom- 
mended that a further study be made 
to determine day care needs in that 
State, and to serve as a guide to exten- 
sion of accepted standards of good group 
care. 
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The Inter-City Committee on Day 
Care held a two-day conference in New 
York City September 26-27. No direct 
report to date, but the grapevine tingles 
with word that the Committee has been 
successful in their efforts to have Day 
Care included in the 1960 White House 
Conference. 


Membership of the Mid-Western As- 
sociation for Nursery Education covers 
seven states. Last year Dr. Ruth Bend- 
er, President, appointed a high-power 
legislative committee, with representa- 
tion from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio. 
What’s happening legislatively in the 
heart of these United States? 


Oregon’s professional and lay groups 
were reported to be working diligently 
to organize a dynamic action program 
for a return of State support for public 
kindergartens. Will this be an issue at 
the next legislative session? 


Washington State professional people 
from health, education and welfare, plus 
enlightened citizens, were cooperating 
in an effort to have the legislature tight- 
en the State licensing laws. Results? 
Future plans? 


REMEMBER! REMEMBER! 


SEND YOUR IDEAS ON WHAT 
YOU WANT INCLUDED IN THE LEG- 
ISLATIVE WORKSHOP TO: Theresa 
S. Mahler, 225 Buckingham Way, San 
Francisco 27, California! ! 
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HOW THE NANE BEGAN 


ABIGAIL A. ELIOT 


Patty Smith Hill was responsible for 
the first steps our national organization 
took. She called a group together in 
New York in 1925. I cannot remember 
exactly when and where, or who were 
present, nor can I find a record of the 
meeting to tell me these things. Per- 
haps beside myself there were Edna 
White, Harriet Johnson, Anna Richard- 
son, Eva McLin, Rose Alschuler, Mary 
Davis, and Lois Meek. In any case these 
were the pioneers, though others joined 
us soon. I remember that first meeting 
vividly. There were not more than six 
or eight people present, all strangers to 
me except Professor Hill and Miss 
White whom I had met in England in 
1921. 


To me, and I think also to the others, 
it was an important occasion from the 
beginning. For three years or more we 
had all been working to create good 
nursery schools in this country. We 
represented different professional back- 
grounds: kindergarten education, home 
economics, nursing and social work, but 
we were one in our belief in the value 
and importance of nursery schools. As 
we met we told each other of what we 
were doing, we stimulated each other, 
and we said, “We must meet again.” 


And we did. In 1945 Mary Dabney 
Davis wrote an acount of “The N.A.N.E., 
1925-1945”. I quote from it: 


Requests addressed to Professor 
Patty Smith Hill resulted in three 
informal meetings held in New 
York City during the year 1925, 
chairmaned by Professor Hill. At 
the last of these meetings a decision 
was reached to hold a conference 
the following February in Washing- 
ton. This initial conference was 
characteristic in many respects of 
those that followed. It included dis- 
cussions of the functions of nursery 
schools, their part in the total edu- 
cational program, their service for 
parent education, and their pro- 
grams for health and family wel- 
fare. Descriptions of practice were 
given. These included reports about 
the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
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ments, a Montessori Training 
School, the Under-Age Kindergar- 
tens of Washington, the Child Wel- 
fare Research Clinic of Teachers’ 
College, the Ruggles Street Nursery 
(School) and Training Center, the 
Chicago University Cooperative 
Nursery School, and the Chicago 
Public School Nursery School. Dr. 
Gesell of the Yale Psycho-Clinic 
and Dr. Bird Baldwin of the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the 
University of Iowa described re- 
search in progress in the field of 
child development... At the con- 
clusion of the conference ...an Ad- 
visory Committee on Nursery 
Schools was appointed and charged 
with the responsibility for... pre- 
paring a recommendation as to the 
type of organization best favoring 
the development of nursery schools. 


At the end of the Second Conference 
on Nursery Schools, held in New York 
in April 1927, the Advisory Committee 
reported to the business meeting, re- 
commending “the continuation of a Na- 
tional Committee on Nursery Schools.” 
Lois Meek was elected chairman of the 
committee and Rose Alschuler became 
secretary-treasurer. Funds to maintain 
the organization were non-existent and 
Rose Alschuler contributed $500.00 to 
keep it going. At the Third Conference 
of Nursery School Workers held in Chi- 
cago in October 1929 it was voted almost 
wr after prolonged discussion 
that: 


(1) There be formed an organization 
for those interested in nursery 
education which shall be called 
the National Association for 
Nursery Education; 


(2) A National Committee on Nurs- 
ery Schools be retained until 
September 1, 1930, at which date 
it shall become the Executive 
Committee of the new organiza- 
tion. 


I was appointed chairman of the sub- 
committee whose duty it was to draw 
up a constitution and by-laws for the 
new organization. At a meeting of the 


























National Committee in May 1930 the 
constitution and by-laws were accepted 
“as a working basis”, final action being 
“deferred until a future meeting.” This 
final action was taken at the business 
session of the Fourth Conference of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held in Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber 1931. At this conference the follow- 
ing officers and executive committee, 
the first for the new association, were 
elected: 


President—George D. Stoddard 
Vice-President—Christine Heinig 
Secretary—Abigail A. Eliot 
Treasurer—Mary Dabney Davis 


Executive Committee 


Rose H. Alschuler 
John E. Anderson 
Edna Dean Baker 
William E. Blatz 
Mary Dabney Davis 
Abigail A. Eliot 
Marie Fowler 
Arnold Gesell 
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Barbara Greenwood 
Christine Heinig 
May Hill 

Patty S. Hill 
Emma Johnson 
Mary Cover Jones 
Lulu Lancaster 

Lois H. Meek 
Willard C. Olson 
George D. Stoddard 
Marjorie C. Upton 
Edna N. White 
Helen T. Woolley 


So the N.A.N.E was launched. It was 
a privilege to be a part of the begin- 
nings, to watch it happen, and to do a 
share of the work involved. Since then, 
in spite of ups and downs, the Associa- 
tion has developed and prospered as the 
field of nursery education has become 
firmly established. The early times 
were exciting and challenging, but the 
thrill and challenge of greater growth 
and of work yet to be done are still 
with us. 


The Western Share in NANE Beginnings: 1925-1935 


HELEN CHRISTIANSON and BARBARA GREENWOOD 


From records on file at the University Nursery School 
Library, University of California at Los Angeles. 


During the beginnings of nursery edu- 
cation in the United States, the need 
to meet and discuss objectives and pro- 
cedures in this stimulating new field 
was experienced by pioneers both East 
and West. The first nursery school in 
the West had been started in 1923 at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles by Barbara Greenwood. A far- 
sighted Kindergarten training teacher, 
she saw the advantages of extending 
educational opportunities to younger 
children, coupled with a program of 
child study for parents, and observation 
and participation for Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary students. This new enterprise was 
started, with the support of Dr. Charles 
Waddell, director of teacher training, 
as a part of the University Elementary 
School. 


Between 1925 and 1930 nursery 


schools were opened under various aus- 
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pices both in Northern and Southern 
California. These included the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare at the University 
of California at Berkeley, the Mills Col- 
lege Nursery School, the Golden Gate 
Nursery — Kindergartens which were 
philanthropically maintained, the Chil- 
dren’s Community, a parent cooperative 
enterprise, laboratories for child study 
and home--making education in a few 
public high schools, and private schools, 
north and south. 


With these stimulating centers for 
pre-school education under way in such 
varied situations, it was natural that 
leaders should seek to confer with co- 
workers and with others in related pro- 
fessional fields. In the Bay area in Nor- 
thern California, Dr. Herbert Stolz, Dr. 
Harold Jones and Dr. Mary Cover of the 
Institute of Child Welfare were avail- 
able for consultation. In Southern Cali- 
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fornia, with the pioneer leadership of 
Barbara Greenwood, an interested group 
was organized for study and reports on 
nursery education. In 1925 the state 
Kindergarten-Primary Association ap- 
pointed a research committee to keep 
the membership informed of the devel- 
opment of nursery schools. Miss Green- 
wood was the first chairman, followed 
in 1927 by Helen Christianson. In 1928 
a report of this committee, entitled 
“Nursery Schools in California” was 
published by the Association. 


In the East with the far-seeing lead- 
ership of Professor Patty Smith Hill, a 
National Committee on Nursery Schools 
had developed from informal meetings 
of leaders in 1925*. In 1926, this group 
sponsored the first conference on Nurs- 
ery Education, which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and made preliminary 
plans for a 1927 meeting in New York 
City. Dr. Charles Waddell, from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
attended this second conference of the 
National Committee on Nursery Schools. 
He recalls that Dr. Joseph Jastrow and 
Dr. Goodwin Watson were speakers. “I 
was the only man in the audience of 
some two hundred women, he adds. “As 
a penalty of my audacity (I suppose), 
I was elected a member of the commit- 
tee and served for a few years. Later 
Miss Greenwood was elected in my 
place.” Thus the west coast was early 
represented on this National Committee. 


Few westerners could travel to con- 
ferences in the East, however, and in 
the Spring of 1928 Mills College took 
the initiative, with the leadership of Dr. 
Harriet O’Shea and committee members, 
in sponsoring a three-day conference on 
“The Pre-School Child: His Develop- 
ment and Guidance”. The following 
notes are from Miss Greenwood’s file: 


Dr. O’Shea had come to the west 
coast from Vassar College—young, 
enthusiastic, full of energy and 
wanting to do something worth- 
while for pre-school children. An 
indefatigable worker! The confer- 
ence was a great success. Educators 
from far and near, and interested 
people from other professions at- 
tended and took part, as well as 





*See the preceding article entitled, “How the 
N.A.N.E Began”, by Abigail Eliot. 
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those directly connected with nur- 
sery schools. There were upwards 
of seventy participants and speakers 
on the program; meetings—morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. Dr. Lois 
Meek, a member of the national 
committee, came from Washington, 
D. C. to give the closing address. Full 
proceedings were later published.* 


In the Fall of 1929 Dr. O’Shea invited 
colleagues in nursery schools on the 
Pacific Coast to a second conference at 
Mills College, November 29 and 30, to 
discuss “Nursery School Procedures”. 
Miss Greenwood has noted: 

An excellent program again! It 
was planned this time for those ac- 
tually carrying responsibilities in 
connection with nursery schools. At 
close, the matter of organization was 
imminent. Saturday afternoon a 
small group met to discuss possi- 
bilities. Could the work be done 
through existing groups (state Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Association, nur- 
sery school committee in the I.K.U., 
National Committee on Nursery 
Scvhools)? People present from dif- 
ferent fields showed keen interest 
in a new organization to meet their 
needs, so it seemed best to organize. 
We worked late that night and all 
day Sunday making plans. 


Thus this conference culminated in 
the beginning of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation for Nursery Education organ- 
ized at Mills College, November 30, 
1929. There were between twenty-five 
and thirty charter members. Balloting 
by mail for officers resulted as follows: 


President—Harriet O’Shea 

First vice president—Barbara 
Greenwood 

Second vice president—Sara Pren- 
tiss 

Corresponding secretary—Mary Cov- 
er Jones 

Recording secretary and treasurer— 
Helen Christianson 


At a November, 1930, meeting in San 
Francisco, a constitution was accepted 
and organization completed. The pur- 
pose was stated as follows: 


To facilitate contacts among those 
*Mills College Bulletin, The Pre-School Child, 


His Development and Guidance, Mills College, 
Oakland, California, 1928. 











interested in the promotion of the 
nursery school movement on the 
Pacific Coast; to raise standards for 
the training of teachers and leaders 
in this field; to encourage improve- 
ment in the quality of all nursery 
schools on the Pacific Coast; to fur- 
ther parental education in the nur- 
sery schools; to stimulate research 
on problems of young children; to 
co-operate with other agencies con- 
cerned with the education and de- 
velopment of early childhood. 


Membership in the association for the 
year 1930-31 totaled one hundred. Plans 
in accord with objectives were carried 
out through committees and through 
sectional meetings. The group previous- 
ly organized by Miss Greenwood became 
a Southern Section of the Pacific Coast 
Association for Nursery Education. The 
Bay or Northern Section was organized 
in 1931. 


Keen interest in the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, formally or- 
ganized in 1930, led the board of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association to request con- 
sideration of some form of affiliation. 
Although proposals for joint member- 
ship were not accepted, individual mem- 
berships were encouraged. Miss Green- 
wood, who succeeded Dr. O’Shea as 
president carried on extensive corre- 
spondence with Dr. George Stoddard, 
the first president of the National As- 
sociation. Before the 1931 meeting of 
the P.C.A.N.E. in Los Angeles, Dr. Stod- 
dard wrote: (11-23-31) 


I think that one solid national or- 
ganization is worth achieving and I 
hope your group will place enough 
value in this relationship to assist 
us in achieving such solidarity. Of 
course, regional meetings are quite 
consistent with the concept and are 
to be encouraged .... I look forward 
to increasing representation of your 
group in the affairs of the National 
Association. 

Miss Greenwood replied: 12-4-31) 


Our desire will be to co-operate 
in every way possible. What form 
this co-operation shall take just now, 
we are not sure. At our business 
meeting a motion was carried to 
investigate what our affiliation shall 
be. I am inclosing a copy of our con- 
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stitution which was accepted last 
year. 


Co-operation with the National As- 
sociation was strengthened by the at- 
tendance and participation of Dr. Stod- 
dard in the November 1932 conference 
of the Pacific Coast Association meet- 
ing at Berkeley, where he gave the prin- 
cipal address. At this time affiliation 
with the National Association received 
further consideration and was later con- 
summated as a result of his understand- 
ing and support. 


At the 1933 conference in Los Angel- 
es, a new constitution was adopted to 
meet the organization’s needs as affiliat- 
ed with the N.A.N.E. Annual meetings 
were changed to biennial, and scheduled 
to follow national conferences. (Sec- 
tional meetings were recommended for 
alternate years.) A delegate was to be 
sent from the P.C.A. to attend each na- 
tional conference, and then report to 
the regional group on her return. The 
first regional biennial meeting was ac- 
cordingly scheduled for 1935 in the 
North. In the meantime Dr. Mary Cov- 
er Jones, a member of the National 
Board, represented the P.C.A. at the 
memorable 1933 Toronto Conference, 
and Mrs. Evelyn Bell attended as a rep- 
resentative from Southern California. 
The plan for Federal Nursery Schools 
was presented and the emphasis of the 
national organization took a new turn 
in the decision to support this project. 


Miss Greenwood has concluded her 
notes as president of P.C.A.N.E., follow- 
ing the 1935 biennial conference at San 
Francisco: 


Excellent meetings were planned. 
There is a new impetus given the as- 
sociation through the establishment 
of Federal Nursery Schools. The 
highlight of the conference was Dr. 
Grace Langdon’s address at the clos- 
ing session. 


In her final entry Miss Greenwood 
has written: “Nursery Schools have 
come to stay. The Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion has a real reason for being. There 
is much to do to promote a great cause. 
The membership is definitely increas- 
ing, the committees growing in their ac- 
tivities. We have friendly relations with 
the Kindergarten-Primary Group. To- 
gether we can do much.” 
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It's Almost Time For A Birthday! 


In April, 1959 the affiliation 
program of the NANE will 
be officially THREE years old. 


We've come a long way since the beginning of the affiliation program and the 
growing has not always been easy. But in true childlike fashion—we’ve kept 
right on growing in spite of occasional pains and scratches and mistakes. The 
milestones along the way point to healthy, continuous development. Here’s how 
the affiliations measure up to date— 


April ’56 Oct. ’57 Mar. ’58 Oct. ’58 April ’59 
Affiliated groups 24 32 38 GOAL—50! 








What kinds of organizations make up the roster of affiliated groups? The cur- 
rent directory shows: 


LOCAL (city or county area smaller than a state) __-__-___________ 27 

STATE (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New York, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Oregon, California, Arizona) ________________________ 9 
REGIONAL (Midwest A.N.E.; New England A.N.E.) __.-_-.__-__-_- 2 
38 


Look at the map! Is your city, state or region represented on this numbered 
map? If it is, we know you are proud to be part of this vigorous, enthusiastic 
action. IF IT IS NOT, do you wonder why? It’s because someone has not yet 
started the ball rolling in your locality. It takes just one person with sincere en- 
thusiasm to start—why don’t YOU be that one? 


Theo Reeve, our outgoing president, was appointed chairman pro tem of the 
affiliation program, effective January 1, 1959 at the Board meeting in Chicago on 
November 7 and 8. 


As you may know, the affiliation program had its beginning during Theo’s 
terms as president and her interest in the program is strong. She is a person 
who can give her enthusiastic and helpful concern to each group individually 
and to the progress of the affiliation program as a whole. 


Through active cooperation, and close communication between affiliated groups, 
we can all benefit by sharing problems, enthusiasms, knowledge and ideas! Why 
not work to have your group ready to send a delegate to the meeting of affiliated 
groups at the NANE Biennial meeting in Los Angeles in June 1958. There’s 
plenty of time to complete the process if you START NOW. Good Luck! ! 


Barbara Fischer 
Secretary 


P.S.—As an after-thought—this affiliation program need not be confined to the 
limits of North America. It could, and should eventually reach around the world, 
knowing no boundaries and encircling young children and their adult friends 
wherever they may be. 
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AFFILIATED GROUPS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Lake Shore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools 

New England Association for Nursery Education 

Worcester Nursery School Council 

Rochester Chapter, Association for Nursery Education 
Syracuse, New York, Association for Nursery Education 

New York State Association for Nursery Education 

Capitol District Chapter, New York State Association for Nursery Education 
Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Western Massachusetts Association for Nursery Education 
Worcester Area Association for Nursery Education 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery Education 

Mid-Fairfield Association for Nursery Education 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education 

Early Childhood Education Council of New York City 

Morris Union New Jersey Association for Nursery Education 
Essex Hudson Chapter, New Jersey Association for Nursery Education 
Central Chapter, New Jersey Association for Nursery Education 
Bergen County, New Jersey Association for Nursery Education 
Baltimore Association for Pre-School Education 

Potomac Association of Cooperative Teachers 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative Schools 
Department of Early Childhood Education, Florida A and M 
Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Pre-School Education Council for Greater Cincinnati 
Pre-School Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Midwest Association for Nursery Education 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Saint Louis Nursery Education Council 

Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College.Child Study Club 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education 
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Focus On Affiliated Groups . . 


ROSALIE BLAU 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


The California ANE is proud to have 
four active regional associations in its 
membership—Central ANE, San Diego 
ANE, Southern California ANE, and 
Northern California ANE. The total 
membership of the four regional groups 
is now over 1,000. 


In order to improve communication 
between the regional associations a 
CANE newsletter will be printed twice 
a year to be included with the regional 
association bulletins. 


Plans are under way for a statewide 
celebration of Nursery Education Week 
February 1-8, 1959. Many state organi- 
zations have been invited to join this 
celebration. 


Currently a joint committee of CANE 
and California Association for Child- 
hood Education, board members is try- 
ing to work out a mutually beneficial 
affiliation agreement between these or- 
ganizations. 


Regional associations are now discuss- 
ing the formation of a CANE Credential 
Committee in order to draw together 
all the groups within California which 
have been working on standards for 
nursery school teachers and their train- 
ing. Both Southern and Northern Cali- 
fornia ANE have committees which 
have been working on this topic for 
over two years. 


Southern California ANE (SCANE) 
opened the 1958-59 year with a success- 
ful workshop on Saturday, October 25, 
1958 at the California Teachers Associa- 
tion Building in Los Angeles. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Frances Stiles, 
program chairman, hundreds of mem- 
bers and guests participated in morning 
and afternoon sections on holidays, dra- 
matic play, nature study, music, sensory 
experiences, and block play. 


Northern California ANE announces 
a December carnival to raise money for 
their scholarship and education funds. 
Currently a minimum of three $150 
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scholarships is being offered for stu- 
dents training as teachers in early child- 
hood education. 


The 1958-59 program of Northern Cali- 
fornia ANE includes the names of the 
following officers Helen Frederick, 
President; Yvette Lehman, Ist Vice- 
President; Edith Thompson, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Gertrude Nielson, 
Recording Secretary; Lorna Gourlay, 
Treasurer. 


The San Francisco branch of the 
Northern California ANE announces 
the following officers for 1958-59: Elsie 
N. Hill, President; Eleanor Van Leeu- 
wen, lst Vice-President; Virginia Cros- 
by, 2nd Vice-President; Grace Krejki, 
Corresponding Secretary; Grace Wil- 
son, Recording Secretary; Corinne Hale, 
Treasurer. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


A well attended dinner meeting open- 
ed the Fall season for the Puget Sound 
Association for Nursery Education. 


New officers are: Miss Martha Mues, 
President; Mrs. Maude Knoblauch, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Ruth Henoen, Treasur- 
er; Mrs. Madge Smith, Recording Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Virginia Eubanks, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


Members of the Oregon Association 
for Nursery Education held an all day 
Fall Workshop meeting in Eugene. This 
workshop was planned to have some 
relationship to the work of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Standards, Alison 
K. Phemister, Chairman, which has 
been considering essential minimums 
for good preschool education. The 
meeting, therefore, took as its general 
theme the topic “So You Want to Work 
With Young Children — Guides and 
Goals”. Workshop groups discussed the 








following areas: “Who Shall Teach the 
Young Child?”, leader, Mrs. Katherine 
Read; “Where Shall the Young Child 
Be Housed? What Equipment Shall Sur- 
round Him?”, leader, Miss Mildred 
Kane; “How Shall His Time Be Spent?”, 
leader, Miss Elizabeth Rader. Miss Jean 
Spaulding, State Department of Educa- 
tion, served as Moderator. 


MIDWEST ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


The Midwest Association for Nursery 
Education announces a number of in- 
teresting programs to be held during the 
coming year. 


Mrs. Evelyn Edwards, Director of 
Chase House Nursery School participat- 
ed October 24, in a Panel Discussion on 
the Blind Child in the Public School. 
The meeting was held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri under the auspices of the Illinois 
Association for the Education of the 
Exceptional Child. Mrs. Edwards re- 
ported that the first blind child to at- 
tend a nursery school with sighted chil- 
dren, in the Chicago area, is now at- 
tending Lane Technical High School 
and anticipates studying law. His for- 
mer nursery school teachers meet him 
on the bus to and from school and com- 
ment on his ability to adequately meet 
the problems of public transportation. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOLS, CHICAGO 


reports the election of officers for 1958- 
59 as follows: Mrs. Adina Katzoff, Chair- 
man; Miss Lorraine Wallach, Program 
Chairman; Mrs. Lillian Saxon, Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Oneida Cockrell, Sec- 
retary; Miss Mildred Thurston, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. Miriam Stid- 
ham, Treasurer; Mrs. Evelyn Edwards, 
Membership; Mr. John Epler, Policy; 
Mrs. Margaret Smith, Publicity. 


At the final meeting of the year, Mrs. 
Adina Katzoff reported on her around- 
the-world-tour where she _ observed 
nursery school education. Because of 
membership interest the October meet- 
ing was a panel composed of foreign stu- 
dents, with Mrs. Katzoff as moderator, 
who discussed nursery school and kin- 
dergarten education abroad. 
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MISSOURI STATE COUNCIL FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


At the first independently planned 
workshop of the Missouri State Council 
for Nursery Education, the new officers 
elected were: Miss Elizabeth Benson, 
Co-Director of Children’s School, Ste- 
phens College, President; Miss Aladine 
Shoemaker, Director of Southside Day 
Nursery, Vice-President; Mrs. Jonni 
Sweeney, Kansas City Cooperative Pre- 
school, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Nora- 
lee Faulkner, Child Development and 
Family Life Department, University of 
Missouri, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Joan Olson, former teacher of Sunset 
Hill Nursery School, Treasurer; Mr. 
William Ferzacca, Director of Y.M.H.A. 
Day Nursery, Historian-Parliamentar- 
ian. 


The members of the council were 
given an opportunity to answer a series 
of questions in order to assist the pro- 
gram committee in the development of 
the 1958-59 program. Questions raised 
were: What is your general opinion or 
impression of this first meeting? What 
are the things you especially like, dis- 
liked? What.have you gained? What 
suggestions do you have for future 
meetings or program? How can we in- 
crease membership? How can the Coun- 
cil be of the most help to you as an in- 
dividual? Or in your program? What 
are the chief functions of the Council 
as you see it? 


NURSERY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER KANSAS CITY 


The Nursery Association of Greater 
Kansas City is sponsoring its first an- 
nual Fall series of meetings for its mem- 
bers and others interested in nursery 
education and the young child. 


Three Saturday sessions will be held. 
The sessions will be concerned with 
“What makes a Good Nursery School?” 
“Working with Exceptional Children”, 
and “Planning a Good Program”. The 
meetings will be held at the YWCA 
in Kansas City. 


The success of the course, “Preschool 
Education”, has been so effective that 
the University of Kansas City is offer- 
ing it for the third term in the fall of 
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1958. The summer laboratory and ob- 
servation experience for persons attend- 
ing was under the supervision and teach- 
ing of Miss Eleanor Howell. 


NURSERY EDUCATION COUNCIL 
OF ST. LOUIS 


The Nursery Education Council of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has worked closely 
with the University College and the 
Graduate Institute of Education, Wash- 
ington University, to provide new op- 
portunities for study and practicum ex- 
periences for teachers and prospective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, and day-care centers. 


A course in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion is being offered weekly. Study and 
evaluation of the curriculum in terms 
of the developmental growth of young 
children will be considered. Other areas 
will be concerned with the daily rou- 
tines, social organization, program mak- 
ing, and curricular activities to meet 
the needs of preschool children. 


PRESCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF 
METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


The October 1958 issue of the Pre- 
school Newsette, a new publication of 
this association, presented some ques- 
tions which were to be discussed at the 
first meeting of the year. “Where are 
our nursery schools going?”, “Does con- 
temporary life decrease the need for 
nursery schools?”, “Where do nursery 
schools fit in the education system?”, 
“Should the public take responsibility 
for the maintenance of nursery schools?” 
were a few of the questions which were 
discussed by a number of speakers. 


Officers of the Preschool Association 
of Metropolitan Detroit for 1958-59 are: 
Annamarie Roeper, President; Mildred 
Sabbath, Vice-President and Program 
Chairman; Rosaline Gilson, Recording 
Secretary; Eula Jackson, Corresponding 
Secretary; Jean Rasnick, Mailing Sec- 
retary; Jim Fraser, Treasurer. 


The Newsette includes a “Memo to 
Parents”:* 


You will be disappointed in nursery 
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school if you expect your child to: 


Say his A,B,C’s 

Say his 1,2,3’s 

Recite poetries 

Perform and please 

Bring home daily artistries. 


You will be pleased when you see 
that your child has improved attitudes 
in his ability to: 


wae Explore and run 
Share his fun 
Finish what’s begun 
Put away when done 
Demand less “all or none” 
Restrict his “No” 
Let mother go 
Accept what’s so. 


*With thanks from the Chelsea Coopera- 
tive Handbook. 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION COUNCIL 
OF GREATER CINCINNATI 


The Preschool Education Council of 
Greater Cincinnati has been cooperating 
with the Family Service and Mental 
Health Council of Cincinnati in setting 
up a series of discussion seminars to 
take place monthly between September 
and March at the University of Cin- 
cinnati Nursery School. 


Discussion leaders are to be: Miss 
Helen Hayward, Executive Secretary, 
Mental Health Council; Mrs. Amy Leish- 
er, Director, Family Life Education of 
Family Service; Mr. Robert Judd, Sec- 
retary, Children’s Federation of Com- 
munity Health and Welfare Council. 


The Seminars will be held at the 
University of Cincinnati Nursery School, 
Women’s Building. 


The 1958-59 program lists the follow- 
ing officers: Pat O’Reilly, President; 


Myra Bremer, Vice-President; Jean 
Stimart, Recording Secretary; Jean 
Rice, Corresponding Secretary; Pat 


Hirschberger, Treasurer; Kay Doyle, 
Auditor; Eloise Otto, News Editor; Pen- 
ny Kelly, Hospitality; Adele Goldstein, 
Visiting Committee; Mary Lippelman, 
Publicity. 








POTOMAC ASSOCIATION OF 
COOPERATIVE TEACHERS 


The Potomac Association of Cooper- 
ative Teachers (PACT) held a Fall 
Workshop at Maryland University, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. In the morning a 
panel discussed: “Is Johnny Different?” 
“How Can I Recognize the A-Typical 
Child?” The afternoon session provided 
for discussion and questions to the panel. 


Panel members Dr. Miriam Pauls, Dr. 
Milton Glatt, Dr. Christine Kehne, Dr. 
Paul Allan Lewis, Mrs. Frances Bent- 
zen, and Mr. Stanley Jacobson, all out- 
standing in their various fields, are con- 
sultants to the Syracuse-Montgomery 
County Research Project. The purposes 
of the project are that of inquiry into 
the causes of under-achievement and 
behavior disorders in school children 
and the development of specialized 
teaching techniques with which to aid 
these children and bring them to full 
achievement. 


The staff of the project, which in- 
cludes fourteen consultants, has taken 
a group of forty children, who have 
gone through a thorough diagnostic pro- 
cess, divided them into four classes, and 
with the aid of the consultants, worked 
out teaching techniques that have shown 
dramatically successful results. The 
Project Director is Dr. William Cruik- 
shank of Syracuse University. The 
Resident Coordinator of the Project is 
Mrs. Frances Bentzen, on leave from 
the Montgomery County Board of Edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


The New York Association for Nurs- 
ery Education provides a news bulletin 
under the title New York Nursery Edu- 
cation News, which serves as a means 
of communication and coordination be- 
tween chapters of this state-wide or- 
ganization. Norma R. Law, State Edu- 
cation Department, serves as Editor of 
the News. Other members of the Edi- 
torial Staff are: Celistany Raymond, 
Chapter and Committee News; Pam 
Macleod, Business Manager; and Bar- 
bara Jackson, Production Manager. This 
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bulletin is received with membership 
in the state association. Individual sub- 
scriptions of one dollar a year are avail- 
able to libraries and out-of-state sub- 
scribers. The publishing address is State 
Education Department, Room 302, Al- 
bany 1, New York. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
COUNCIL OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Early Childhood Education Coun- 
cil announces a spring conference to be 
held in April, 1959. A speech presented 
at the past year’s conference by Dr. 
Sylvia Brody, child analyst, has been 
published and is now available. The 
topic was “Research—Implications for 
the Nursery School Teacher”. 


Many of the activities of the Early 
Childhood Education Council in New 
York City take place in regional Bor- 
ough group meetings. This organiza- 
tion also includes special interest groups 
within its membership, such as a stu- 
dent group with membership from sev- 
eral colleges, religious groups and an 
interest group on cooperatives. In 1957 
the latter group began publication of 
a bulletin, The Bulletin of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperatives, as one means of 
exchanging ideas and experiences, of 
furthering the cooperative school move- 
ment, and of helping to raise standards. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER— 
ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


The Rochester Chapter of the ANE 
is sponsoring a series of six sessions as 
an in-service training program for nurs- 
ery school teachers this fall. 


The workshop and discussion sessions 
will cover areas on art, music, rhythms, 
science, language arts and equipment. 
Special emphasis on application to in- 
dividual children in terms of their needs 
and feelings will be made by the work- 
shop leader, Miss Ethol Wadsworth, di- 
rector, Harley Nursery School, Temple 
University. This in-service education 
series is entitled “Curriculum and Pro- 
gram Planning for the Nursery School”. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


The October meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association for Nursery Education 
was held at the University of Rhode 
Island in the new Child Development 
Building. Three new groups were rep- 
resented at the meeting, New Hamp- 
shire, South Shore and New Haven. Jean 
Rustici told the members at the meet- 
ing of the tape recordings which were 
made of Dr. Prescott’s and Dr. Jacob’s 
speeches presented at the annual meet- 
ing last spring. These speeches are now 
available on loan by applying to Jean 
Rustici, 35 Sixth Street, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


The annual meeting of the NEANE 
is scheduled for April 25, 1959, with Dr. 
James Hymes, Jr. as speaker. 


WORCESTER AREA ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


The Worcester Area Association for 
Nursery Education, Massachusetts, has 
43 members and is developing plans to 
expand its membership this coming 
year. 


Early in November, Mrs. Robert Ellis 
of the Massachusetts Division of the 
Blind, gave a talk and showed her 
movies on “The Blind Child Goes to 
School”. The film was followed by a 
question and answer period. Reports 
were made on the number of blind 
children being placed in regular nursery 
schools and kindergartens, many of 
them in the Worcester area. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Officers for the year 1958-59, elected 
at the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, are: Mrs. Dorothy Sullivan, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Alicia Ainsworth, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Wilma Hundley, Secretary; 
Mrs. Margaret H. McCormick, Treasur- 
er. The board members are: Alice 
Byrnes, Alice Chmielewski, Sandra Fitz- 
gerald, Marilyn Jung, Marjorie May- 
nard, Bertha Shields, Grace Sission and 
Nancy Stevens. 
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TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER SIX 


The Tennessee Association for Chil- 
dren Under Six will join with other 
members of the Southern Association 
for Children Under Six from thirteen 
states, for the Tenth Anniversary Con- 
ference of this large southern group 
which meets annually. The conference 
will be held in Nashville, April 27-29. 
An outstanding program has_ been 
planned, with Ruth Highberger and 


Miss Jean De Laney, College of Home 


Economics, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, serving as program co-chair- 
men. Gean Morgan, Kindergarten Di- 
rector, Peabody College, Nashville, is 
chairman of local arrangements. Opal 
Wolford, Berea College, is President 
of the Southern Association for Children 
Under Six. 


It is hoped that this section of the 
Journal may be further developed as 
a means of communication between the 
groups which are affiliated with NANE. 
Our national association represents a 
great variety of organization exper- 
iences, special activities, and creative 
ways of carrying out programs for par- 
ents, children, and staff members. There 
is much to be gained for both the reg- 
ional associations and NANE through 
the exchange of these activities and 
ideas. 


The Journal Staff is therefore attempt- 
ing to establish a network of Journal 
Correspondents who can represent affil- 
iated groups in the reporting of assoc- 
iation news. In later issues of the Jour- 
nal it may be found useful to publish a 
directory of such correspondents, for 
better communication of news within 
regional groups. 


Affiliated groups please notify Rosa- 
lie Blau of the names and addresses of 
correspondents delegated to report as- 
sociation news. 


Mrs. Rosalie Blau 
1338 S. Orange Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles 19, California 
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On The Personal Side . . 


FRANCES S. STILES 


Miss Mary Lane, formerly Instructor 
in the Department of Child Develop- 
ment at Pennsylvania State University, 
is now Assistant Professor of Child De- 
velopment at the University of Dela- 
ware. 


Miss Katherine Hudson, Wilmette, 
Illinois, has joined the staff at National 
College of Education as Director of the 
Junior Kindergarten. 


Dr. Opal Wolford of Berea College, 
Kentucky, was elected 1958-59 Presi- 
dent of the Southern Association for 
Children Under Six at the annual con- 
ference of this group. 


Miss Barbara Johnson, M. S. in 1958 
from the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, is filling a new position at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky combining college 
teaching with responsibility for a new 
four-year-old group at the Home Eco- 
nomics Nursery School. Miss Robini 
Doshi of Bombay, India, and Mrs. Rachel 
Critz Graves of Berea College are two 
beginning graduate assistants in this 
nursery school. 


Miss Joyce Ericksen, a graduate in 
nursery education of the State College 
of South Dakota, Brookings, is the new 
nursery school teacher at Berea College. 


Dr. Katherine Whiteside Taylor, 
Maryland, spent the summer in Europe 
where she attended (1) World Congress 
of the Family (10th) sponsored by the 
International Union of Family Organi- 
zations, June 16-21, Paris; (2) World 
Child Welfare Conference, sponsored 
by the International Union for Child 
Welfare, July 21-26, Brussels; (3) Work- 
shop conducted by Dr. Nelson Foote, 
formerly Director of the Family Study 
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Center, University of Chicago, offered 
by the National Marriage Guidance 
Council, England, in August. 


Mrs. Ann S. Smith, Nursery School 
teacher at the University of Mississippi 
for the past two years, is teaching in 
the elementary school at Jonesboro, Ar- 
kansas, where her husband is associated 
with Arkansas State College. 


Mrs. Ernestine Cummins, Nursery 
School teacher at the University of 
Mississippi for the past two years, is 
teaching in the elementary school at 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, where her hus- 
band is located with the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 


Mrs. Betty’ B. Shemwell and Mrs. 
Louise T. Bell will be the new nursery 
school teachers at the University of Mis- 
sissippi. 


Miss Anne Nugent, formerly of 
Temple University, is now Dean of Wo- 
men at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Professor Dorothy T. Dyer, former 
Chairman of the Family Life Program 
at the University of Minnesota, is now 
Dean of the College of Home and Fam- 
ily Living at Utah State University. 


Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Family Living and Child Develop- 
ment, Utah State University, spent the 
second summer session teaching at Iowa 
State College. She enjoyed renewing 
old friendships, teaching an infant 
course to upper division and graduate 
students, and supervising the home man- 
agement house babies. 
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Mrs. Jean Kunz and Lorraine Storey 
from Brigham Young University at 
Provo, Utah, attended a workshop in 
Child Development at Merrill Palmer 
School in July of this year. 


Miss Ruby Eames, Instructor in Child 
Development, Utah State College, at- 
tended summer school at the University 
of Hawaii and took a course from Dr. 
James Hymes. She also substituted in 
the Child Care Program in Honolulu 
and San Francisco. 


Mrs. Mildred Hall is the new super- 
visor of the Eastlake Branch of the Se- 
attle Day Nursery. Mrs. Hall has her 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Nebraska. She obtained her nursery 
education at Oregon State College and 
was a Supervisor for eight years in the 
state of Oregon. 


Mrs. Samuel Reed, a graduate of the 
University of Washington and former 
teacher at the Helen Bush Preschool 
in Seattle is now with Mrs. Madelyn 
Justus, owner of the Federal Day Nurs- 
ery in Seattle. 


Miss Patricia Avwood, past President 
of Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, and Mr. Robert S. McCrack- 
en were married in Seattle on August 
29. She is a former supervisor for the 
Seattle Day Nursery, and is now an 
executive director for the Girl Scouts. 


- 


Mrs. Ethel Kunkle, Associate profes- 
sor of Elementary Education, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has 
left to spend a year in Iran, where she 
will teach and act as consultant on cur- 
riculum and programs for nursery 
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schools. With Mrs. Kunkle will be her 
12 year old daughter, Karyl, and her 
mother, Mrs. James T. Wright, 72. 


Miss Theo Reeve cooperated with the 
Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the State Education Depart- 
ment, New York, in preparing a new 
pamphlet entitled, Planning the Ele- 
mentary School Plant. 


Dr. Jerome Leavitt, Portland State 
College, Portland, Oregon has been pro- 
moted to Professor of Education, and 
has been granted a sabbatical leave to 
study in the field of behavioral science, 
including anthropology, at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 


Miss Alice Umans, Vice-President of 
the Baltimore Pre-School Association 
left in July for a year’s study and work 
in Israel. 


Lucile Lindberg and Lorene Fox, New 
York state, visited schools in Russia dur- 
ing the summer. 


Clara Loomanitz is the Acting Direc- 
tor at Brooklyn College Early Child- 
hood Center while Betty Shuey is in 
Turkey. Betty is helping to establish 
a nursery school and teacher education 
program in Istanbul. 


The Children’s Guild has announced 
that Miss Elizabeth Doak has accepted 
an appointment as Director. She moves 
to this position in Baltimore after ex- 
perience at Mills College, Bank Street 
School and the Downtown Community 
School in New York, and the Harvard 
Pre-School. 
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NANE BOARD MEETS IN CHICAGO 


Eleven officers and board members, the organizational consultant and three 
members of the headquarters committee were present at the board meeting at 
NANE headquarters office in Chicago on November 7 and 9. 


The following significant items were discussed and appropriate action taken: 


& 


-II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


NANE Headquarters Office 

In a motion passed by acclaimation the Board commended June Aimen, the 
organization consultant and Eileen Hager, Kay Hudson and Ethel MacIntyre 
for the effective way in which the work of the office has been organized and 
directed during this first year. 

Especially should they be commended for their untiring energy and their 
patience with the rough edges and fumblings inherent in any such first step. 

The membership will be interested to know that our Headquarters Office, 
in addition to taking care of the secretarial needs of the organization, is pro- 
viding consulting service to individuals and groups concerned with educa- 
tional programs for young children. 

The immediate purchase of an addressograph to facilitate handling of busi- 
ness was approved, the cost of which will be paid, in part, by donations 
from several affliated groups. 

This gesture of confidence and interest on the part of NANE affiliates is 
much appreciated and gives added impetus to the Board’s planning for in- 
creasing the organizational services to members. 


The NANE JOURNAL 

Evidence that this has been the concern of a number of people who have 
been actively at work in the past year is in your hands. New format, new 
publisher, new production manager,*together with our editor, associate edi- 
tor and editorial committee have combined to make this new JOURNAL pos- 
sible. The JOURNAL is now printed and mailed from Ames, Iowa, where 
Mrs. Bess Ferguson is working as our production manager. The Board was 
unanimous in its approval of the progress that has been made and the way 
in which this change has been accomplished. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
The membership elected the following officers and board members for 
terms beginning on January 1, 1959: 


President Edna Mohr term expiring December 31, 1960 
2nd Vice Pres. Judith Cauman term expiring December 31, 1960 
Secretary Barbara Fischer term expiring December 31, 1960 
Board Members June Aimen term expiring December 31, 1962 
Lola Emerson term expiring December 31, 1962 
Glenn Hawkes term expiring December 31, 1962 


Sincere thanks was expressed to the nominating committee, Aladine Shoe- 
maker, Betty Shuey, June Patterson and Beryl Camipbell, chairman, for its 
efficient handling of this part of the organization’s business. 


Report of the Time and Place committee, Judith Schoellkopf, chairman 

The 1961 Biennial Conference will be held on October 17-21, in St. Louis, 
Mo. General Chairman, Aladine Shoemaker, program chairman, Barbara 
Fischer. 

The 1962 Conference will be held on October 24 to 27 in Philadelphia, Pa., 
with Judith Cauman serving as program chairman. 

After careful study the Board acted to put the NANE Biennial Conferences 
on an even year schedule, beginning in 1962. This is necessary because of the 
change in date for electing the president. This action results in a more effec- 
tive relationship between conference year and the President’s term of office. 
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V. Formation of Ways and Means Committee 
The Board directed the prompt formation of such a committee to begin its 
work immediately. As NANE continues to increase in size and to expand its 
responsibilities and services, the need for a committee to study continually 
the growth and development of the organization and to consider the needed 
statements of policy relating to and/or determining the direction of such 
growth, becomes increasingly pressing. 


VI. NANE to incorporate 
After consideration of the advantages of incorporation the Board voted that 
NANE incorporate with due dispatch and than Edna Mohr, Theo Reeve and 
Glenn Hawkes be empowered to be the incorporators. The Organizational 
Consultant is to be designated as the registered agent for NANE. 


VII. Progress report of the NANE Educational Requirements Committee 

This temporary committee consisting of Edith Dowley, Eveline Omwake 
and Judith Schoellkopf, chairman, was appointed by the President to study 
the statement prepared recently by the ACEI Teacher Education Committee 
on tentative standards for Teachers in Early Childhood Education. The im- 
portance of this committee and the timeliness of NANE’s concern for the 
question of teacher education cannot be overemphasized. 

As a result of the Committee’s report, the Board directed: 
A. That a note be sent to the ACEI expressing NANE’s appreciation of their 
efforts and indicating our realization of the thought and work which has 
gone into their statement. 
B. That the NANE Educational Requirements Committee be enlarged and 
that it be directed to continue its efforts to clarify our beliefs and to formu- 
late a statement regarding the training of teachers of young children. 

In the meantime the Committee will prepare a kit of helpful materials on 
qualifications for teachers of young children, to be distributed by the Head- 
quarters Office. 


VIII. NANE advisory panel 
Cognizant of the ever-present need to keep lines of communication open 
between all professions concerned with the education of young children, the 
Board passed the motion that the President and Vice-President take steps 
toward the early formation of an Advisory Panel. 





IX. Current concern regarding quality and quantity of nursery education 

Two aspects of this question were brought into sharp focus by Judith 
Cauman in her report on day care to the Board: 

A. The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. 

B. The Javits Bill, proposing allocation of federal funds for day care pro- 
grams. 

If nursery education is to receive adequate attention in the 1960 White 
House Conference it must be brought to the attention of those responsible 
for the program planning. 

NANE is sending a letter to the White House Conference Committee urg- 
ing that nursery education be given its rightful place in the proceedings of 
the Conference. 

It is urged that all groups and individuals concerned with nursery educa- 
tion write similarly to the White House Conference indicating their particu- 
lar concerns. Organizations may ask to be on the mailing list for forthcom- 
ing WHC information. 

The Board decided that it is NANE’s responsibility to advocate that day 
care services be available in every community to any child whose parents 
cannot care for him at home during the day and for whom day care has been 
determined as appropriate and to advocate the provision of group day care 
services for those children of any age for whom such a program is indicated. 
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In relation to the bill prepared by Senator Javits proposing the allocation 
of federal funds to the states for day care, the Board voted to support it or 
any other legislation providing day care funds insofar as it provides for ac- 
ceptable standards and takes into account the essential principle that the 
skill of the fields of education, health and welfare are all needed in day 
care service and that whatever governmental department administers a pro- 
gram locally, statewide or nationally, all of the departments of education, 
health and welfare should be involved, and that provision should be made 
for the distribution of funds through any of these departments and not be 
restricted to any one. 

The Board suggests that administrative procedure be developed in the case 
of federal funds for distribution through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, not restricted to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the U. S. 
Office of Education or the U. S. Health Department. 

The NANE Board urges others concerned to take steps to support local, 
state and national legislation and implementation of these principals. 

The items do not represent a complete record of the Board meeting, but 
it is hoped they give you a sense of the scope, depth and direction of NANE’s 
concern for young children. 

It is the privilege you have granted the officers and board members to 
come together to discuss and plan NANE’s activities. It is the responsibility 
of each of us individually to keep informed on trends and issues in the area 
of nursery education. It is only as all of us, as members of NANE, work to- 
gether that we can most effectively speak in behalf of young children. 


Barbara Fischer 
NANE Secretary 


White House Conference Committees 


visory committee to be appointed by 
the President. 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare has in- 
vited State Governors to appoint special 
committees and begin preparations for 
a national and State-by-State stocktak- 
ing on problems of children and youth. 


This is the second major step in start- 
ing the machinery for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. President Eisenhower on May 
27 announced that the conference would 
be held in March, 1960, and asked Sec- 
retary Folsom to make the necessary 
preparations. 


Such a conference has been held ev- 
ery 10 years since President Theodore 
Roosevelt convened the first one in 1909. 


Secretary Folsom, in a letter to Gov- 
ernors of each State and Territory, has 
invited them to appoint State commit- 
tees to participate in planning for the 
1960 conferences. These committees also 
would serve as liaison groups between 
the States and an overall national ad- 
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“Judging from the interest which al- 
ready has been expressed in this confer- 
ence,” Mr. Folsom said, “I am sure the 
States will want to move forward rapid- 
ly in organizing their own preparations. 


“T believe many States will want to 
use this pre-conference planning to see 
how far they have come in the last de- 
cade and where they should go in meet- 
ing the needs of their children.” 


For some time, officials of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the focal point in the 
Federal Government for initiating plans 
for the conference, have been consulting 
with officials of national organizations 
and others on a theme for the meeting. 


Suggestions developed in these dis- 
cussions, Mr. Folsom said, will be passed 
on to the national advisory committee, 
which will select the conference theme 
and be responsible for the direction of 
the conference. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


POLLY McVICKAR and ELIZABETH WOODS 


Learning About Children by Rebekah 
Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther 
Mason Young is, as the authors state in 
the preface, primarily planned for use 
in high school classes. 


The introductory chapter begins with 
the now classical eight basic conflicts 
experienced in personality development, 
expressed in very simple terms, with- 
out falling into the inaccuracies of over- 
simplification. The same can be said, 
it seems to us, of all the material in the 
book; it takes relatively difficult and in- 
volved subject matter and makes it 
brief and clear without distortion. 


The book has other good features 
which combine to make it attractive and 
interesting. For one thing, practically 
every important point is illustrated 
with an anecdote from experience. For 
another, it includes a wealth of photo- 
graphs, many of which express the 
charm of childhood as well as adding 
meaning to the subject matter. Each 
chapter also includes some exercises of 
various kinds, called problems, which 
teachers will doubtless find very help- 
ful and which will suggest other exer- 
cises they can develop themselves to 
suit their own situations. The exercises 
vary in complexity from writing a des- 
cription or list to evaluating the pro- 
cedures of kindergarten teachers as to 
sensitivity and understanding. 


The authors have had to find a solu- 
tion to the problems every teacher of 
child development faces whether in col- 
lege or high school; namely, where to 
start and what to include. To start With 
birth and infancy might seem logical, 
but if one goes that far back, why not 
go still further back and start with con- 
ception and prenatal development? If, 
however, one is interested in beginnings, 
it all begins with the parents, so why 
not start with them? Both infancy and 
parenthood are a little removed from 
the high school students so that start- 
ing with concepts about growth itself, 
and pointing out the values for the stu- 
dents of understanding young children, 
as the authors have done, is doubtless 
sound psychologically. It relates the 
subject matter to the area of the ado- 
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lescent student’s greatest concern, him- 
self. As to what to include from a field 
which grows from year to year not only 
in quantity but depth, the authors again 
seem to have kept the high school stu- 
dent and his concerns in mind, includ- 
ing a chapter on baby-sitting and a 
chapter on the family in our culture, 
which is really a chapter on the family 
as the adolescent experiences it. 


The five sections of the book cover 
the cycle of growth and development 
through infancy, the preschool years 
and school years to age twelve, and also 
include some material on such tangen- 
tial topics as community agencies, nu- 
trition, and play groups in high schools. 
The sections are each complete in them- 
selves, which makes it possible to use 
the book in various ways. 


Learning About Children has real 
merit. For its best use, however, teach- 
ers will doubtless want to add anecdotal 
material which is reported more in de- 
tail. Students will also, perhaps, gain 
greater insight if the relationships be- 
tween overt behavior and the underly- 
ing feelings receive further interpreta- 
tion by the teacher, and if the wider ap- 
plication of some of the principles of 
guiding children suggested by the au- 
thors is pointed out. 

In spite of any limitations, this is one 
of the best texts for beginning students 
we have seen. 


Learning About Children, Rebekah M. 
Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther 
Mason Young. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. New York. 1958. 


Reviewed by: 


Emma E. Harris, 

Associate Professor, 

Department of Child Development, 
State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for 
Young Children has been needed for a 
long time and should prove invaluable 
to persons responsible for feeding young 
children in groups. This material con- 
tributed by outstanding authorities in 
the fields of nutrition, public health and 


education is unusually helpful from the 
viewpoint of content and focus for the 
group it is designed to serve. Rarely 
is it possible to find in one book such a 
welcome combination of sound philos- 
ophy, clearly and helpfully stated, to- 
gether with such a wealth of practical 
specifics. The busy nursery school di- 
rector, teacher, cook or housekeeper 
who usually has too little time for read- 
ing or study is much more likely to 
use profitably one fine source book such 
as this than to search out needed help 
from a variety of books or pamphlets. 

The first chapter states the philosophy 
of the contributors concerning the mean- 
ing of food and the eating experience 
as it relates to the total well-being of 
the young child. The link between the 
child’s food and his feelings of comfort 
and security as well as physical nourish- 
ment is emphasized. In this connection, 
traditional questions regarding the clean 
plate and withholding desserts are ans- 
wered. Eating is presented as a normal 
“satisfaction and delight”, with the main 
objective of the adults concerned being 
“to help the child develop happy associa- 
tions around food and mealtime”. 

The remainder of the first half of the 
book deals with the many factors in- 
volved in providing the kind of eating 
experience every young child needs. The 
importance of close continuing contacts 
between the home and the school is 
stressed, beginning with the pre-admis- 
sion interview with parents. Nutritional 
needs of the young child are clearly out- 
lined. The chapters on “Menu Plann- 
ing”, “Meal Service”, “Food Storage”, 
“Food Sanitation” and “Kitchen Equip- 
ment” contain practical, detailed lists 
and specific information every nursery 
school staff member will welcome. Sep- 
arate chapters also are devoted to house- 
keeping and staffing. The section on 
“Food Purchasing” indicates amounts 
of the various foods needed for 15 pre- 
school children and for older children. 

The last half of the book is devoted to 
carefully selected recipes that should 
certainly go a long way toward making 
mealtime, for both children and adults, 
a “satisfaction and delight”. They should 
prove equally intriguing from the cook’s 
point of view, including as they do a 
rich variety of delicious food combina- 
tions presented with complete, concise 
directions for preparation. The exper- 
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ienced cook will find renewed inspira- 
tion and, for the beginning cook, the 
road toward building an excellent recipe 
repertoire will be shortened and made 
more enjoyable. Ail recipes indicate 
quantities required for 15, 30 and 45 pre- 
school children, with instructions for 
additional amounts required for 6, 7 to 
9, and 10 to 12 year old children. 

As Dr. Spock says in his foreword, the 
authors of this excellent guide and all 
those concerned with providing food for 
young children in day care programs 
of all types are indeed to be congratu- 
lated. It is hoped this material will 
reach a goodly number of those for 
whom it has been designed. 

Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for 
Young Children. The Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. 1958. Price: $4.95. 

Reviewed by: 

Frances R. Presley, Consultant, 

Child Care Centers, 

California State Department of 
Education, 

Sacramento, California 


The publication of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten Education, edited by Jerome E. 
Leavitt, provides one of the first books 
in several years which can serve as a 
good text book for courses in pre-pri- 
mary education. As a text it will serve 
both the student just preparing to enter 
the field, as well as the more experienc- 
ed teacher of young children, furnishing 
a guide for self-evaluation as well as 
an evaluation of the school programs 
in which they are involved. The third 
group which may turn to the pages of 
this volume will be parents interested 
in assuring the development of a good 
program in the cooperative school, and 
the many other parents who are seek- 
ing answers about what is good pre- 
school education for the young child. 

Dr. Leavitt has opened his text with 
a basic definition of education: “The 
good school is one that most completely 
reflects the highest values of the sur- 
rounding society. The best preparation 
for adult living is adequacy at every 
age—from the age of one on through 
the years to adult maturity. Society can 
help the home to provide a better edu- 
cation for the child under six. This is 
the task of the nursery school and the 
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kindergarten programs in the strength- 
ening of our democracy”. One of the 
values of this book, it might be said 
here, lies in the fact that the nursery 
school and kindergarten are considered 
together as two related parts of one im- 
portant phase of education. 


Fourteen chapters deal with pre- 
schools abroad, the growth and develop- 
ment of children from two to six, and 
in more detail a description of the 
nursery school and kindergarten pro- 
grams. Special sections on specific pro- 
gram areas such as stories and music, 
art, play and physical activity, health 
and safety, science and social science of- 
fer practical help for teachers. Through- 
out these sections there is emphasis on 
the point of view that “the teacher’s 
role with children is to establish an at- 
mosphere which encourages indepen- 
dent thinking, originality, and sponta- 
eity”. The author suggests ways in 
which teachers can help to stir the 
child’s imagination and nurture his sen- 
sitivities through opportunities for 
aesthetic experiences in seeing, hearing, 
moving, feeling and creating. Recog- 
nizing self-confidence as necessary to 
both creativeness and emotional adjust- 
ment, the book places high value on 
methods which help the child to achieve 
a belief in his own powers, and pride in 
his achievement. 

With much discussion throughout the 
country on standards for the operation 
of preschool programs, the chapter on 
plant and equipment can make a use- 
ful contribution in planning for the 
physical setting. 

This book reminds the teacher that 
she has the responsibility of keeping up 
with the changing nature of children as 
they develop, in order to plan wisely 
for their learning experiences. “The 
child is a dynamic being and is constant- 
ly maturing, growing, changing. Next 
month he may be ready for something 
which is too difficult for him today.” 
These remarks are further amplified in 
two chapters entitled “The Slow Learn- 
ers” and “The Gifted Child”. 

Dr. Leavitt has been assisted in the 
preparation of this volume by a group 
of well qualified persons in the field of 
early childhood education, from a var- 
iety of types of programs, as well as 
from centers of higher learning. With 
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their help the book is lucid, well anno- 
tated, and it carries with it a most com- 
plete bibliography. As is appropriate 
in a text book, a series of study ques- 
tions is appended for each subject sec- 
tion. 

Nursery-Kindergarten Education. Ed- 
ited by Jerome E. Leavitt. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, 
1958. Price: $6.00. 


Reviewed by: 

Helen L. Gordon, Director 

Jewish Community Center 
Preschool 

Portland, Oregon 


One of the best book offerings this 
Fall is, fortunately, one that is being 
issued in both hard cover and paperback 
form. This is A Parent’s Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Reading, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Book Committee, and written by 
Nancy Larrick who was formerly presi- 
dent of the International Reading As- 
sociation. 


Its subtitle says, “For Parents and 
Teachers of Boys and Girls Under Thir- 
teen”, and these are the ages and stages 
with which it is concerned. The author 
has been assisted by eighteen consult- 
ants, all of them closely associated with 
children. Two are especially well known 
to those in the field of nursery educa- 
tion... Miss Myra Woodruff and Mrs. 
Josette Frank. 


The most important thing about this 
book is that it is written by someone 
who knows, and knows well, both chil- 
dren and parents. Her suggestions are 
wise and realistic because they are re- 
lated to the ideas and interests and feel- 
ings of growing children. 

For children under four, she empha- 
sizes the warm relationship which 
comes with reading aloud, apart from 
the interest and delight in the story it- 
self. She mentions that even the very 
young, as young as eight months, begin 
to love rhymes, and perhaps this puts a 
finger on the spot where it really begins. 
With the four to sixes, she emphasizes 
talking ....“tall talk is good”, and this 
applies to teachers and to parents also. 
Especially good is her section on be- 
ginning reading. She clarifies in practi- 


cal, common sense terms, some of the 
questions which parents often bring 
back to the nursery school teacher in 
their search for help. 


The chapter “Poetry Casts a Magic 
Spell” is a delightful invitation to ex- 
plore with children...all ages... .this 
whole area of reading which seems so 
often to be missed both at home and 
at school. Her listing of poetry, as well 
as stories, is perceptively chosen. 


This is a book for every nursery school 
and every home. The hard cover edi- 
tion is available in most book stores, 
or it may be ordered from the publish- 
er. The paperback edition is available 
in some book departments but may be 
ordered from Pocket Books Inc., Mail 
Service Department, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N.Y. The paperback price 
is 35 cents plus 5 cents postage for each 
book. 


A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing. Nancy Larrick. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. Garden City, New York. 
1958. Price: $2.75. 


Perhaps the most important report to 
appear this year is the Rockefeller Re- 
port on Education, published early last 
summer. No one of us can afford to be 
unconcerned about the quality and di- 
rection of our total effort in the field 
of education. Perhaps the nursery school 
teachers should have the greatest con- 
cern, for here education begins. 


The Pursuit of Excellence: Education 
and the Future of America is a report 
of where we are. It is an appraisal of 
our fundamental thinking, and it takes 
an honest look at our gaps. It is also 
a lively and stimulating challenge to 
what is next. Taking a direct look at 
the crisis in science education, the re- 
port has this to say: “The U.S.S.R. is 
not the ‘cause’ of the crisis. The cause 
of the crisis is our breathtaking move- 
ment into a new technological era. The 
U.S.S.R. has served as a rude stimulus 
to awaken us to that reality.” 


Basically, this report is concerned 
with our philosophy of education. It is 
first stated in the Foreword: “There is 
no more searching or difficult problem 
for a free people than to identify, nur- 
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ture and wisely use its own talents.... 
But there is another deeper reason why 
a free nation must cultivate its own 
human potential.... A free society nur- 
tures the individual not alone for the 
contribution he may make to the social 
effort, but also and primarily for the 
sake of the contribution he may make 
to his own realization and develop- 
ment”. 


This report is one of a series prepar- 
ed by a group of capable men and wo- 
men, who are aiming to assess the major 
problems which confront the United 
States today and in the next few years. 
Education is perhaps our most crucial 
spot. 


The members of the Panel who work- 
ed on this report have written a sum- 
mary of their philosophy and purpose, 
and they speak to those who are teach- 
ing young children as much as to those 
who teach the older ages. 


“It is a condition of modern society 
that we spend our lives in a collabora- 
tive effort .... But while the strength of 
the cooperative effort is impressive, 
there is danger that we may misunder- 
stand the true source of that strength. 
There is danger that we may forget the 
individual behind the facade of huge and 
impersonal institutions.” 


“Paradoxical though it may seem, so- 
ciety as a whole must come to the aid 
of the individual...finding ways to 
identify him as a unique person, and 
to place him alongside his fellow men 
in ways which will not inhibit or de- 
stroy his individuality. By its educa- 
tional system, its public and private 
institutional practices, and perhaps most 
importantly, by its attitude toward the 
creative person, a free society can ac- 
tively insure its own constant invigora- 
tion.” 


Surely it is in the nursery school that 
a child meets initially an “attitude to- 
ward the creative person” which can 
lead him toward his full growth as an 
individual. 


The Pursuit of Excellence: Education 
and the Future of America. Special 
Studies Project Report V, Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc. Garden City, New York. 
1958. Price: 75 cents. 
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In the September issue of Childhood 
Education there is a familiar page. This 
is a reprinting of How Are the Fives 
Faring in Your Town?, and it is espec- 
ially timely this fall. It was originally 
published as a joint project by the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education 
and the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. It has been wide- 
ly distributed, and widely used in sup- 
port of kindergarten education oppor- 
tunities. It concerns the basic needs of 
five-year-olds everywhere...the ques- 
tions they ask, what they are thinking 
about, what their special interests are. 
It asks for good opportunities for good 
growing, for all five year olds. 

How Are the Fives Faring in Your 
Town? Childhood Education, September 
1958. Copies available from the N.A.N. 
E. Distribution Center, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. Price: five 
cents. 


Do not miss The World Is Young, a 
beautiful and sensitive presentation in 
photographs of a family—children and 
parents together, in ordinary living, at 
home, at school, indoors and out, from 
small to big. The photographer is Wayne 
Miller. It is a book for children and for 
grownups. Here is all the fun and un- 
certainty and sadness and conviction 
that go along with the experience of 
living. “When I grow up will I be a 
girl or a boy?” “What part of me is me?” 
“IT wonder.” 

Wayne Miller has his own summing 
up. “Two things are now certain: each 
of us is himself and no one else, and 
each of our worlds is undaunted and 
hopeful. For all our differences, as, one 
child said, “it’s kind of like everybody’s 
got something in common.” 

The World Is Young. Wayne Miller. 
The Ridge Press, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 1958. Price: $1.50. 


Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, in the October 
issue of McCall’s Magazine, presents the 
first of two reports, following a visit to 
Russia, How the Russians Are Bringing 
Up Their Children. Dr. Senn is Director 
of the Yale University Child Study Cen- 
ter and a Consultant for McCall’s. He 
describes the children he met and watch- 
ed as they played in the parks, as they 
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walked in the street, as he saw them at 
the State nursery schools. He found 
them gay and friendly. He mentions 
especially the role of Russian women, 
their jobs, and the way in which the 
State cares for them and for their chil- 
dren through the various stages of bear- 
ing children. It is for us somewhat sur- 
prising that all education is so emphati- 
cally based on the principles of the con- 
ditioned reflex, but it was obvious that 
the nursery schools were planned for 
the usual play and activity of young 
children. Dr. Senn quotes a Soviet jour- 
nalist who said, “It is not true that we 
are a classless society. We have a privi- 
leged class....the children.” 


In the November issue of McCall’s 
Magazine Dr. Senn continues his dis- 
cussion of education in Russia in an 
article entitled The Russian’s Secret 
Weapon, dealing with the education of 
older children and adults. 


How the Russians Are Bringing Up 
Their Children. McCall’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1958. The Russian’s Secret Wea- 
pon. McCall’s Magazine, November 1958. 


It is good to find that nursery school 
teachers today are rediscovering the 
fun and pleasure of rhymes and finger- 
plays for young children. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the Cleveland 
Association for Nursery Education has 
recently published a selection of finger- 
plays, some old and some new. They 
are presented in an attractive, easy to 
use, spiral bound book. An introduc- 
tion suggests the several ways in which 
such rhymes are often used: 


“Fingerplays appeal to young 
children, and careful and limited 
use of them can be enjoyable and 
and effective both in school and at 
home. They are certainly not a sub- 
stitute for any activity, nor should 
they be used to fill long periods of 
time. They can, however, be used 
to fill a transition period or perhaps 
to serve as an introduction to an 
activity.” 


Fingerplays and Rhymes for Chil- 
dren. May be ordered from: Cleveland 
Association for Nursery Education, 2050 
East 96th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Price; $1.50. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Journal which is sent to members and libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership assures you of in- 
formation about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting nursery education 
to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations, committees are now at work planning ways to improve com- 
munication and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people through- 
out the country who have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form be- 
low and mail with check payable to the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, to Dorothy Jean Lane, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Kansas Uni- 
versity, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Member: 
Active ($5.00) 
Geen PEO ee 
rr 2 
U.S. Possessions ($2.00) 
Canada ($2.00) 
ne I See oe 


All other countries ($4.00) 


A ES sta ee a 


To obtain information without obligation about how 
an organization may become affiliated with NANE, 
send the information requested below to: 


National Association for Nursery Education 
Barbara Fischer, Secretary 


Stephens College, Box 820 
Columbia, Missouri 





INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN PAID DIRECTLY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH IS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


I es ce ees ge aoe imine SY fete 
Motners im a Cocperative Mureery Seneol...__._._._..__....-._.___._ a yaa 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools____________________________ yeaa 
Tews Coase gee the Comren Gero. BT 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond —..........._..._._.__.__._.__.._. § 35 —_ 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each) ______-_-_____________--___ a. 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

RE ie Sa a eee * Ja 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 ____ 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 


by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN ___-__--___--_ > a 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

ne ee, ee a a, I ae 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes ________ es 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl ___________ a: 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics __________-__ $ .05 ___-__ 
Resentinis of Hareesy Gonoadl Baucation._......... .. ie. Gee 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) _________________________ oe 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) ____________________________ a. res 
Tne Es I: OI I © Pe a 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each) _____--_________-________ $36 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

aR a ee ~~ ) 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

Cee ee enn ei ee J 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each) _____--_____-______-__--- eS 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each) ________-___------_-- Oe ee. 


ORDER BLANK 
This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each 
shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. Prepaid 
orders are postage free. 
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